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annotated edition of Shakespeare for educational 
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But since its first appearance several great changes 
have taken place. Many valuable books of reference 
relating to Shakespeare and his works have been is- 
sued. A somewhat definite method of investigation 
and study has been developed. This has made it ad- 
visable to adjust the notes, introductions, summaries 
of plots, time analyses, and discussions of characters 
to the new conditions. 

In this new edition the page has been made smaller, 
to adapt the volumes to pocket use. The notes and 
the introduction have been carefully revised, and im- 
portant additions have been made throughout. In the 
new notes the most important feature is the intro- 
duction of Dr. Rolfe’s own critical matter, which is 
drawn from the lectures on Shakespeare that he has 
been delivering with great success during the last 
twenty-five years. In spite of repeated requests, only 
small portions of these lectures have ever been printed 
fs ep Each volume is now absolutely complete 
in itself. 
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The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
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A few points of merit that go to make these 
books one of the most valuable series of school 
readers on the market: 

The series consists of five perfectly graded 
books. 

Makes thought-getting from the printed page a 
distinct pleasure from the start. 

The reading vocabulary is designed to render the 
child self-reliant. 

Gives pupils an early introduction to the delights 
of real literature. 

Gives an incentive to independent reading. 

The stories are such as the child especially 
delights in. 


The thought and vocabulary are kept well 
within range of the pupil's interests, 

Uses natural form of expression that aid in 
securing expressive reading. 

Develops the power of sustained interest by 
selections of sufficient length. 

Is national in spirit and scope; writers of the 
North, South, East and West are represented. 

Presents in attractive illustrations, the life of the 
child and his advancing interests. 

Exemplifies the work of famous men, and offers 
the opportunity for sympathetic companionship 
with great minds of various times and many 
countries. - 


The pupil who completes this series has been made 
acquainted with literature in many of its highest forms 
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Electives and Fundamentals. 


President Hadley’s stirring address before the 
Syracuse Convention of the Associated Academic 
Principals of the State of New York has called 
renewed attention to a problem that is far from 
being satisfactorily solved. It was President Eliot 
of Harvard who persuaded colleges and high 
schools to adopt the “elective system,” or want of 
system. With the prevailing lack among teachers 
of a thoro grounding in pedagogic essentials, a 
forceful declaration by an influential leader is quite 
likely to be at once adopted as a rule of procedure, 
especially if that declaration contains as many 
grains of truth as the one in favor of “election.” 

A dictum is called good or objectionable according 
as one’s individual convictions coincide with it or 
are opposed to it. The vast majority of teachers 
know nothing of any universal standards. They 
weigh opinions on their own little individual scales 
of judgment. The opinion of the President of 
Harvard University weighs so much; that of 
William T. Harris so much; that of G. Stanley 
Hall so much; that of the president of the local 
board of education so much; that of one’s confréres 
or consoeurs so much; and that of President Roose- 
velt, who has an opinion on everything, so much. 
Majority rule of opinion is regarded as ‘‘democracy 
in education.”’ As this majority is not infrequently 
in conflict with eternal principles, because it has 
never been face to face with the operation of them, 
the good things in American education have many 
absurdities admixed with them. 

The history of education, which represents the 
sum of the world’s past experience in educational 
experiment, is only rarely consulted. Only one of 
the many educational periodicals published in this 
country considers this history of sufficient import- 
ance to devote a regular department to it. Wasteful 
experimentation is the rule rather than the exception. 

The evolution of the educational program which 
“election”’ seeks to dispense with, proceeded on 
certain principles, of which the general ethical and 
psychological ones hold as good to-day as they 
ever did. The only fluctuating elements are those 
that have to do with the consideration of special 
needs of the times, and so far as the elementary 
schools and high schools are concerned they are, 
comparatively speaking, of minor importance. The 
problem resolves itself into something like this: 

(1) What are the general objects of education? 

(2) What problems devolve upon the schools? 

(3) What are the special problems of (a) the 


primary school, (b) the secondary school, (c) the 
tertiary school or college? 

In these three points are summed up the general 
propositions, which must be kept in mind in the 
elaboration of the ground-work of the course of 
study. They may be called the ideal considerations. 
Their sources are sociology (particularly ethics), 
psychological physiology, and general hygiene. 

The practical side of the problem rests upon results 
derived from extensive educational research, both 
historical and direct. The question, What can 
actually be accomplished, is answered by authori- 
tative deductions from the date of actual accom- 
plishment. This is not the only consideration, but 
it is the principal one, and as long as this one has 
not been satisfactorily solved, other questions 
must wait. 

If courses of study were properly organized there 
would be no cause for the frequent complaints that 
they are overcrowded. The remarkable researches 
made by Dr. J. M. Rice revealed an astonishing 
amount. of waste in the subjects commonly called 
“‘essentials.”” The same method of investigation 
carried into the culture studies would no doubt 
show up an even larger volume of waste. 

Wholly aside from these practical matters, our 
school programs have not even been conformed to the 
primary theoretical standards. Pedagogy is com- 
monly treated as something apart from actual 
school work. It seems as if most candidates for 
positions simply acquired sufficient speaking knowl- 
edge about pedagogy to help them pass the required 
examinations, after which they see no further use 
for the study of the history and philosophy of 
education. Comparatively few  ‘‘permanent”’ 
teachers pursue the study of their profession ser- 
iously in its fundamental aspects. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to account for the frequent shifting of 
opinions concerning courses of study. The wonder 
is that anything is able to maintain itself. 

We are, as a people, endowed with a large amount 
of common sense, and it is this, and not pedagogy, 
that has saved us from being constantly groping 
in a chaos of conflicting opinions. A few points 
are settled. The three R’s, for instance, cannot 
be disregarded. Unfortunately, common sense can- 
not settle all points. Expert technical experience 
is needed to build on where the common experience 
of the man in the street ends. 

Now as to how far the question of electives may 
be trusted to common sense, I am not prepared to 
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say. This much is certain, that election entails 
much waste of time and energy, if left to the pupils. 
Teachers should no doubt be given a certain amount 
of discretion in encouraging pupils to devote greater 
or less effort to one or the other study. The course 
of study, after all, is a generalization of what is 
considered best for the pupils to have. Its rational 
application demands proper individualization by 
the teacher to the peculiar needs of his pupils. 

As a general rule, it may be maintained that there 
should be no electives below the high school, tho the 
choice of extra subjects outside of the regular school 
course may be permitted. But even in the choice 
of these extra subjects the sanction of the teacher 
and the endorsement of the principal of the school 
should be obtained. 

The chief danger of election in the high schools 
is that the teachers of the schools are by training 
experience, and predilection inclined to scholarship, 
rather than to all-around culture. Being usually 
specialists, it is natural that they should see in their 
own individual specialties the great avenues to 
human welfare, thereby strengthening the pupil in 
the wisdom of his immature choice, rather than 
impressing him with the danger of premature 
specialization. 

In the high school no pupil should be excused 
from any of the studies considered necessary for 
his proper educational development. If the pupil 
desires to specialize he should find his chosen 
specialty to be surrounded with obligatory studies 
establishing the proper balance. Looseness of 
election is a crime. It is like letting babes play 
with matches and guns that are not loaded. 

There are fundamentals concerning which there 
ean be no difference of opinion. They should not 
be left open to the choice of an immature and 
inexperienced mind. If there may be a choice 
between two subjects of practically equal educational 
value, it is still advisable that a trained educator 
acquainted with the individual needs of his pupils 
should influence, if not determine that choice. 

EEPON 

Life insurance is a laudable provision for those 
dependent upon us. Education is better. The 
best thing a parent can do for his children is to 
afford them the fullest possible opportunities for 
their education. Thru his children even the poorest 
may contribute to the greater glory of his country. 

Parents who are conscious of their educational 
responsibilities and seek to live up to them are the 
moral strength of the country. They always ask 
“How are the schools?” before they locate any- 
where. People of this stamp are worth having. 
They make the most desirable citizens. Moral: 
Good schools build up the town. 


The New York State syllabus in English is not 
giving satisfaction. A committee of the. State 
Association of Teachers of English will collect data to 
present to the State authorities with a request for 
the reconstruction of the course. 

SEPON 
Purpose of Education. 

President Raymond, of Union College, in address- 
ing the Alumni at their annual dinner, denounced 
a tendency in the demands made upon educational 
institutions. 

“The desire for a degree just for the sake of a de- 
gree,”’ he said, ‘‘should be resisted. The commercial 
value and the social value of the degree create a de- 
mand for short and easy courses.”’ 

**Unfortunately. rapid transit is in the blood of 
the generation. Boys wish to become engineers 
too quickly.” 
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‘The final modern desire to be resisted by our 
colleges,’ Dr. Raymond continued; <‘is that repre- 
sented by the spirit of lawlessness or lack of respect 
for authority. This spirit is often a part of the con- 
duct of corporations. It leads to anarchy. So it is 
the duty of the colleges to train men for their duties 
as citizens.” 

Among other speakers of the evening were Dr. 
Henry M. Leipziger, of the New York Board of Edu- 
cation, and Charles E. Patterson, ex-Speaker of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly. 

Dr. Raymond announced that the General Elec- 
tric Company had just given $25,000 toward the 
$100,000 needed to obtain Mr. Carnegie’s offer of a 
like sum. This leaves but $20,000 to be raised. 

BP 
Pennsylvania Teachers Fight for Pensions. 


The direct and businesslike manner in which the 
teachers of Pennsylvania have set themselves to 
work to secure by legislative enactment, a retirement 
fund for aged teachers, may well serve as an ex- 
ample to teachers in other States. On the 16th of 
October last two plans were submitted to the 
educators of the State. One of these, a direct 
State ‘‘Bill,”” was unanimously endorsed by all 
educational meetings. The bill drafting committee 
received many suggestions for slight alterations 
in the bill and as to methods for securing its adoption. 

To consider these suggestions, Chairman C. H. 
Garwood called a meeting of the committee. The 
members, with the aid of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, after careful consideration, 
cast the bill in the form given below, and adopted 
a plan of campaign for securing the necessary sup- 
port in the Legislature. 

County, city, and borough superintendents have 
been requested to see that the teachers under their 
care are impressed with the need of concerted action, 
and committees have been formed in practically 
every school district to awaken public sentiment 
and bring pressure to bear upon the local assembly- 


men. The text of the bill follows: 
AN ACT 
ProvipInG FoR ANNUITIES FOR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, 
SUPERVISORS, AND SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Secrion 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth -of Pennsylvania, 
and it is hereby enacted by authority of the same. 

That from and after the passage of this Act, Public Schoo! 
Teachers, Principals, Supervisors, and Superintendents who 
have taught in the public schools not less than thirty (30) 
years, twenty (20) of which shall have been in the public 
schools of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, may be 
retired upon an annuity equal to one-half (4) the average 
annual salary received by such Teachers, Principals, Super- 
visors, and Superintendents during the five years of employ- 
ment immediately preceding the date of retirement, which 
employment shall have been in the State of Pennsylvania; 
provided the annuity paid shall not be less than $200 nor more 
than $600 in any one year. 

Section 2. Before any person shall be entitled to an 
annuity under this Act, it shall be necessary for the Boards 
of Education, Boards of Controllers, or Boards of Directors, 
by whom the said person has been employed, to certify, 
under the seal of said Boards, or thru other satisfactory 
information, the length of time that such person has taught 
in the public schools of their respective districts. Said 
certificates and information shall be enanded to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and thereupon such person 
shall be entitled to the aforesaid annuity. 

Section 3. If any person retired under the provisions of 
this Act shall be re-employed as a regular Teacher, Principal, 
Supervisor, or Superintendent, by any school district, then 
such annuity shall cease, provided that after such re-employ- 
ment ceases, the said annuity may be restored according 
to the provisions of this Act. 

Section 4. All annuities provided for by this Act, shall 
be paid out of the State Treasury, upon warrant properly 
drawn upon the State Treasurer by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


Section 5. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 


is directed to set apart, out of the general school appropria- 
tion, a sum equal to the amount required to carry out the 
provisions of this Act of Assembly. 
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Educational Efficiency, Salaries, and 
Cost of Living. 


[Paper read by Wm. McAndrew before the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse N. Y., December 26, 1906.] 


‘There is an_attempt to suggest a'line of inquiry 
s to whether the men.and women doing the work 
of public education in the State of NewjYorkjare 
in a position to do it well. It does not attempt to 
say that they are or are not. It takes up the 
matter of the teacher’s living, suggests a method 
by which each teacher may estimate, etc., his 
position in the financial scale, and quotes authori- 
ties as to what the financial position of a school 
teacher ought to be. 


Let us take a definite case. Elmira is a thriving 
city of 37,000 inhabitants, situated on both sides 
of the Chemung River, in a wide and fertile valley. 
It has extensive manufacturies of railroad iron, 
farming implements, bridges, plows, woolen goods, 
boots and shoes, carriages, edged tools, flour, ete. 
It has daily and weekly papers, twenty-six churches, 
theaters, concerts, a college, a Catholic academy, 
a free academy, a high school and eleven other 
schools. The inhabitants are prosperous, 
intelligent, and _ live well. 

In 1898 a merchant, a lawyer, and a physician 
of Elmira figured that a married man, thirty years 
old, with a wife and two children to support, would 
need to receive per year, in order to live just ‘‘ well,” 
$2,731. His income at thirty-one years of age 
should be $2,800, at thirty-two, $2,900, and so on 
up to forty years, when it should be, in Elmira, 
$3,700 per year. By that time the proper number 
of children for his family would be six or seven, 
but the oldest would begin to be self-supporting. 
The father should have $3,700 a year for the next 
ten years, then he could get along with $3,600 for 
a year, then with $3,500, then $3,400, etc., until 
at sixty years of age an income of $2,500 a year for 
the balance of his life would suffice. This was not 
an ideal income, it was less than that of the three 
prominent citizens of Elmira who computed it. 
It was a moderate estimate of the cost of a fair 
living in that city. 

For an unmarried woman with no one but herself 
to support, these gentlemen estimated that a fair 
living required for rent, light, food, clothing, news- 
papers, books, church and charity, amusements, 
car fare, doctor and dentist, $1,100 a year. 

In 1898, from $2,700 to $3,700 a year for a man 
of family, and $1,100 a year for a self-supporting 
woman, were thought by these well-to-do men of 
Elmira to be the proper yearly amounts to insure 
a good living in that prosperous city. 

Any Elmirian can easily figure this out; you pick 
out a fair looking house in a fair locality, you set 
down the rent of it; you figure out the cost of coal, 
of light, of clothes for man, woman, and children, 
all the various necessities of fair living, and add 
them together. 

Whenever estimating cost of living, I have 
quoted elsewhere the various estimates of living 
expenses that have been gathered by the committee 
appointed by this Association in 1898, the figures 
have seemed unreal. This is because we have 
purposely avoided estimates by teachers or esti- 
mates for teachers. If you think of calculating 
any statistics of expenses in your own town, get 
them made by some successful men who have no 
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idea that they are computing what a teacher ought 
to get in order to live well, but what the men think 
they themselves ought to get to live well. 

Unless you can conclusively show that the work 
of teachers ought to be ranked among the cheapest 
grades of service, don’t accept the common judg- 
ment that teachers should spend less on living than 
professional men do. Don’t pick out a cheap house 
in a back street to use as a basis of your computation 


of yearly rent unless you are prepared to show that’ 


residence in an attractive house in a comfortable 
neighborhood impairs the didactic power of your 
teacher. In computing your estimate of living 
expenses get what your best people want their 
mature sons and daughters to have. Let some one 
else show how much less than this your class teach- 
ers should get and the advantages to teaching that 
would result from this deduction. 

Mrs. Pettingill, that member of the Brooklyn 
Board of Education who was the first to secure an 
actual schedule of teachers’ salaries based on the 
“living wage,” started on the fundamental bases 
that the minimum salary should be composed of 
the sum of such expenses as are necessary to keep 
a teacher in the physical, mental, social, and schol- 
astic position for good work. Salary represents 
the material means for buying those things which 
an average, satisfactory teacher needs to keep 
efficiency from wearing away thru discontent. If 
it is very much less than what other people are get- 
ting along with, the teacher feels invidiously dis- 
criminated against. 

Few people can furnish the inspiration that is 
indispensable to good teaching if they feel stinted 
unnecessarily in what are commonly regarded 
as essentials. Mrs. Pettingill’s assumption was 
therefore that enough to live on well should be 
the lowest salary paid to any teacher, but that to 
all teachers should be held out the certainty of an 
increase of pay every year, as a reward for meritor- 
ious service. Living wages for the poorest teachers, 
with failure of continuance if they failed to satisfy 
the requirements of their services; more than mere 
living wages for meritorious service, so that the 
teacher could lay by for future emergencies, were 
the features of the Pettingill schedules adopted 
in Brooklyn eight years ago. As the increase each 
year was not so considerable a saving as a teacher 
could make in other callings, it was sought to 
increase the value of the teacher’s position by 
making it, after a probationary period of three 
years, permanent during good behavior, and by 
providing a half pay annuity after retirement at 
sixty years of age. This is the system that was 
ultimately adopted for all New York City public 
school teachers. It was upheld by the City Super- 
intendent of Schools then and is still defended by 
him as a requisite for good educational work.* 

To those teachers who are thinking of presenting 
to their Boards of Education any suggestions 
bearing on the improvement of the schools, it is sug- 
gested that this New York City principle of teach- 
ers’ remuneration be elaborated, adapted to local 
conditions, and presented along with as many 
other propositions for bettering the schools as may 
be thought necessary. But don’t fail to make clear 
that the thing desired is better teaching. Don’t 
let yourselves or the public think that you are 
after money for yourselves. Try to get your news- 
papers not to call your movement a ‘“‘salary fight.’’ 
Some of you call it that yourselves. Keep the 
~—*See speeches of Dr. Wm. H. Maxwell at Philadelphia 
1903; and Asbury Park, 1905. 
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reason for change prominent. Admit that your 
schools can be improved; show how they can be 
improved, then show briefly how much it will cost 
for each teacher and why. Avoid too many totals. 
The officers of each city will emphasize those to such 
an extent that you will have to keep prominent 
how little this will amount to per teacher, how 
little on each dollar of assessed valuation of property 
in your location. 
Citizens’ Living Expenses and Those of Teachers. 

We were speaking of the cost of good living in 
Elmira eight years ago, as estimated for a successful 
citizen by three men of that city. 

At the time when from $2,700 to $3,700 a year 
was quoted as the cost of good living for family 
men, and $1,100 for self-supporting women, Elmira 
Was paying to its men teachers an average salary 
of $657 a year; to its women high school teachers 
an average salary of $593 a year, and to its women 
elementary school teachers an average of $423 a 
year. There were 135 teachers in the elementary 
and high schools. Three of them were men. None 
of the men or women were getting what the three 
citizens of Elmira regard as the cost of a good living. 
The best paid two men were getting about a quarter 
of the estimated cost of good living in Elmira; the 
three highest paid women were getting about two- 
thirds of the cost of a woman’s good living; four- 
fifths of them were getting much less than half of 
what was computed to be the cost of a good living 
in Elmira. 

That was eight years ago. Let us see what has 
occurred since then. The Elmira positions that 
paid women $300 a year are now paying them $480 
a year, or $70 a year less than half of the cost of a 
good living in 1898. Positions that paid women 
$340 and $400 a year are now paying $500 a year, 
or $50 less than one-half of the estimated cost of 
a good living in Elmira in 1898. The average 
increase in the wages of grade teachers in Elmira 
since 1898 is 29 per cent. That means that the 
average pay of women of the elementary schools, 
which was $423 a year in 1898, is $545 a year in 
1906, or $5 less than one-half of what was esti- 
mated as the cost of a good living in Elmira in 1898. 


Rise in Prices. 


Now let us see what else has happened in Elmira. 
Eggs used to be twenty-eight cents a dozen, now 
they are forty-one cents a dozen, an increase of 
46 per cent. Butter in 1898 was twenty-four cents 
a pound, now it is thirty-six cents, an increase of 
43 per cent. Canned vegetables and fruits have 
increased 13 per cent; potatoes, 100 per cent.; 
coal, 40 per cent.; oil, 40 per cent.; meats cost 
from 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. more. Tea and 
coffee have not gone up. Fish has increased in 
price 50 to 60 per cent; sugar, 26 per cent.; wheat 
flour, 50 per cent.; rice, 60 per cent. ‘All food 
products that have been accounted in the past the 
most conducive to health and vigor have increased 
from 40 to 50 per cent.’’* 

To-day the cost of all foods, reduced to an average 
expenditure, shows an increase of 484 per cent. 
over the average cost in 1898.* Let us see what 
else has happened in Elmira. Clothing has _ in- 
creased in price from 20 to 40 per cent. Rents 
from 30 to 50 per cent. Carpenter work, repairs, 
etc., 80 to 120 per cent; brick work, plastering, 
painting, ete., the same. Periodicals cost about 
the same to the subscriber. Books appear to be 
about the same, but the quality of the paper has 
depreciated 40 to 50 per cent., and whereas the 
price used to include the postage for delivery, this 
is now charged extra. The result is an actual in- 
*United States Agricultural Year Books. 
*Frederick Boyd Stevenson. ‘Cost of Living.” 
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crease of 40 to 50 per cent. Medical service has 
increased in price 50 to 150 per cent. 

Taking all the elements of expense entering into 
living, the experts estimate that it costs 46 per cent. 
more to live in Elmira this year than it did eight 
years ago. This means that the $2,700 to $3,700 a 
year estimate which was a fair income for an Elmira 
man of family in 1898, would this year, to amount 
to the same, have to be $3,900 to $5,400, and the 
$1,100 estimated for a good living wage of a self- 
supporting woman would have to be $1,600. Again 
let me remark the great discrepancy between what 
Elmira teachers get and what Elmira men estimated 
as the income required in order to live well has led 
you, as you have been following me, to conclude 
that the estimates of the cost of living in Elmira 
were too high. They were the estimates of the 
well-to-do citizens. They are less than the incomes 
of the leading lawyers, physicians, iron-workers, 
farm implement makers, bridge-builders, plow con- 
structors, woolen weavers, tool casters, flour grind- 
ers, shoe-makers, and store-keepers in Elmira. 
If you will bring yourselves positively to think the 
estimates are too high and will sit down with price 
lists and rent rolls before you, and estimate what 
a good living can be had for in Elmira or in Albany 
or Baldwinsville, Cazenovia, Dunkirk, Ellenville, 
Fulton, or Goshen, one of the main purposes of 
this report will be subserved, namely, attention to 
a definite, intelligible, reasonable basis for the 
wages of a teacher. 

I cannot impress upon you too strongly that you 
must do this for yourself. If you take my figures 
without verification and disregard some _ local 
circumstances that have made the hens in your 
locality lay more than elsewhere, or the over-pro- 
duction of some necessity that has made it cheaper 
than in other places, this one untruth in your esti- 
mate will be discovered, pointed out, and allowed 
not only to throw doubt upon your whole argument, 
but to suggest that you teachers are so careless and 
inaccurate as to be not worth listening to. You 
must be so definite, local, and circumstantial that 
you will be intelligible to every one and incontro- 
vertible by any. You must avoid exaggerations 
so carefully as somewhat to understate the facts 
that are in your favor. You must abandon the 
vague and sentimental considerations so dear to 
our pedagogical orators and calmly, dispassionately 
state the facts as you find them. 

To go back to Elmira. Since 1898, the average 
increase in the salaries of grade teachers has been 
29 percent. During the same period the increase in 
the cost of living has been 46 per cent.; the average 
grade teacher is thus 17 per cent. worse off than she 
was eight years ago. When she buys what was a 
dollar’s worth of fish in 1898, she pays $1.60 for it; 
for an old dollar’s worth of potatoes she pays $2; 
for a dollar’s worth of meat, $1.45; for a dollar’s 
worth of rice, $1.60. All things considered, to get 
what cost her a dollar in 1898, she must pay $1.46 
in 1906. By reason of her experience, carefulness, 
and study she may have increased her skill as a 
teacher, but this has not brought her any increase 
in purchasing power; she is worse off than she was 
before. To buy the $1.46 worth of food and clothes 
she has not received $1.46, but only $1.29. She may 
have been marked up in efficiency, personality, 
scholarship and all those things a school super- 
intendent keeps track of, but she has been marked 
down at the bargain counter from $1.46 to $1.29. 
The position that paid $480 in 1898 and now pays 
$520, is paying in terms of the year 1898, not $520, 
not even the $480 that it used to pay, but only $356. 

The Elmira teacher who used to get $480 a year, 
in 1898, would have to get $556.80 in 1906, merely 
to hold her own in 1898; the city of Elmira paid 
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our treasurer, as principal of a school, $1,450 a year. 
The School Board of Elmira has not raised the 
salaries of her principals since then, but the land- 
lords, butchers, and grocers of Elmira have raised 
the cost of living to such an extent that Mr. Bene- 
dict’s salary of $1,450 in 1898, is worth now, in 
purchasing power, $993. If his salary had really 
held its own in value it would, in 1906, to retain 
its 1898 worth of $1,450, have to be $2,117. 

No teacher’s, principal’s, or superintendent’s sal- 
a in Elmira is as good in 1906 as it was in 


General Prosperity and the Teachers. 


The prosperity which has smiled upon this 
thriving city, beautifully situated on both sides of 
the Chemung River, in a wide and fertile valley, 
has not only failed to improve the teachers of 
Elmira; but it has been a positive hardship to them. 

Now let us get out of Elmira. We could have 
selected any other locality in New York State 
and illustrated in it what has happened to the 
teacher’s salary. 

Dr. Cheney told me this morning that he would 
much sooner receive now in Cortland the lower 
salary he had there eight years ago, and under the 
conditions then existing. He said that a statement 
he read in ‘‘Bradstreet’s’” that general expenses 
are 56 per cent. higher is true in his locality. Sena- 
tor Hoar told the Senate that living is 50 per cent. 
more expensive. ‘‘Dunn’s”’ report says expenses 
have gone up seven per cent. since Hoar made that 
statement. I have preferred to use a lower estimate, 
pa! lowest computation of increased cost I could 

nd. ; 
Referring to Frederick Boyd Stevenson on ‘The 
Food Problem” (Dec. 16. 1906), we find that the 
cost of the necessities of life has been rising since 
1884, until at this date it is the highest it has been 
in twenty-two years. The highest advances, he 
says, occur in articles of large consumption, such 
as butter, eggs, and vegetables of all kinds. He 
argues that the success of a nation depends upon 
its food, and that because we eat 12 per cent. more 
meat than England; 16 per cent. more than Ger- 
many; 20 per cent. more than France, and 40 per 
cent. more than Italy, the whole commercial history 
of these nations varies in these proportions. This 
is interesting, of course; perhaps you can use it to 
show that teachers ought to spend more for their 
dinner table; but the point that touches us more 
pertinently is Mr. Stevenson’s estimate that foods 
cost 484 per cent. more than they did in 1898, and 
that the average increase in cost of all sorts of 
necessities of living is 46 per cent. The method of 
arriving at the increase of expenses is so simple 
that it may be used by elementary school pupils. 
Consult the market reports in any newspaper for 
the first day of every month of 1898, and get the 
yearly average price of the ordinary necessities; 
do the same thing for 1906. Consult the rent rolls 
of any six room house in 1898 and 1906; make similar 
investigations for carpenter work, other kinds of 
service, clothing, physicians’ fees, and the various 
expenses we have had to bear. Be sure to give 
your authority for your statements. Estimate the 
cost of living at any previous date you wish and for 
this year, find the increase, divide it by the total 
cost of living for the earlier year, and you will have 
the percentage of increase. 

In a similar way find what percentage of increase 
the salary of any teaching position has undergone. 
The difference between the percentage of increase 
in living expenses and the percentage of increase in 
the salary of any educational position will be the 
per cent. of actual loss the position has suffered 
during the past eight years. For instance: 
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Location Position Apparent Actual 
syncrease Decrease 
Arcade Grade Teachers 12% 34% 
Attica Average 7% 39% 
Bath Average 10% 36% 
Belfast Average 10% 36% 
Belmont Average 15% 31% 
New York City Principals 16% 30% 


New York City Men Teachers 
New York City Women Teachers 


907 on 67 
12 Oo 27% 


27 OF y 
35% 11% 


Buffalo Assit. in Gram. School 16% 30% 
Catskill Grade Teachers 13% 33% 
Canajoharie Grade Teachers 13% 33% 
Cataraugus Grade Teachers 9% 37% 
Chatham Grade Teachers 20% 26% 
Cohoes Grade Teachers 5% 41% 
Dansville Average 22% 24% 
East Syracuse ES. ‘t's 42% 4% 
Elmira Grade Teachers 29% 17% 
Frankfort Average 8% 38% 
Franklinville H..S. all 0% 46% 
Fulton H. S. T's 35% 11% 
Greenwich All 10% 36% 
Hancock All 15% 31% 
Hanibal Grade Teachers 15% 31% 
Hamilton Average 11% 35% 
Hamburg Average 6% 40% 
Herkimer Average 15% 31% 
Highland Falls Average 36% 20% 
Hornell Average 10% 36% 
Hoosick Falls Average 11% 35% 
Lawrence Grade Teachers 20% 26% 


Estimating Conditions in any Locality. 


If you want to find out how much you have 
actually lost in salary since 1898, take the per- 
cent. of increase in expenses since that year; for 
instance, forty-six per cent. That means the 
expenditure of one dollar and forty-six cents for 
every dollar’s worth of the old value; that means 
that every dollar is now worth only sixty-nine per 
cent. of its former efficiency. Therefore, sixty- 
nine per cent. of your salary subtracted from the 
salary paid to the incumbent of your position in 
1898, shows you how much worse off you are finan- 
cially, and perhaps how much less efficient than you 
could be if your pay had not gone down. 

I have here reports from two hundred and five 
localities, if any one wishes to know the situation 
in any town in the State, and will call out the name, 
I will give the information if I have it. 

(Questions and answers as to various towns.) 


I never have met any one who regarded salary 
questions as the most important consideration of 
education. None of us do. The teacher’s pay 
check has never been counted among the great 
things of life. Let one look over the subject of 
addresses and discussions of this Association and 
other educational bodies in America, and he will 
find that the things that have most concerned us 
are: Education and National Greatness; The 
Training for True Manhood; the Universality of 
Culture in Athens; the Status of Classical Studies 
in Secondary Schools; The Moral End of Life, and 
so forth.* 

This is as it should be. A refined and educated 
man regards the things of the mind, the affairs of 
the soul, as the most important part of him; yet, 
sometimes, circumstances arise causing a voice, 
not within the breast, but below it, to call for atten- 
tion. Then he realizes that he has a stomach. If 
neglected, that gross, material organ draws atten- 
tion to itself and its discord and soon, even in the 
sublimest of characters, it usurps the place of the 
higher operations of the intellect, and the subtler 
workings of the spirit. Education ought to be 
above money. Teachers ought to give no thought 
of what they should eat, or what they should drink, 
or wherewithal they should be qlothed. Teachers 
ought to teach. That is what we went into this 
occupation for. If you watched this audience just 


* The above topics are in the first few pages of the last 
proceedings of the New York State Teachers’ Association, 
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now when Commissioner Draper was addressing it; 
you noticed that there were no parts of his speech 
that met with such nodding of heads and clapping 
of hands as those passages in which he touched on 
service to the poor, elevation of the tone of society, 
devotion to the big, grand, immaterial things of 
life. Don’t you let the public believe that people 
like you and the people in your schools are selfish, 
and sordid, and after the dollar. But because they 
are not very keen after money, don’t you, who are 
educational leaders in your community, let this 
State, getting richer every year, assume, unless 
there is a good reason for it, that it ought to make 
its teachers poorer every year. Don’t you get so 
high up in the air with lofty thoughts as to fail to 
see the possibility of your teachers ending their 
service without a cent saved up for their last days. 


Teachers Should be Concerned with Higher Things. 


Donald Grant sends his railroad builders to push 
the iron highway across the mountains of the West. 
His men should give their energies only to grades, 
tangents, cuts and fills, tunnels and trestles. But 
something happens to the Commissary Depart- 
ment; the supplies fall off, the rations are cut 
down; at once the engineers, the rockmen, the 
graders, the track layers must meet, form commit- 
tees, investigate and report, take measures some- 
how to get supplies, or the work of pushing civili- 
zation into the wilderness stops. 

In like manner, you have been pushing your work 
thru the wilderness of ignorance. Meantime, a 
great tide of prices has been slowly, almost imper- 
ceptibly but irresistibly, entirely beyond your 
power, beyond the power of school boards, rising 
about you. Almost all your necessities of life have 
been absorbing more and more of your paltry sav- 
ings, soaking up your meager income. If this were 
the result of a great national calamity, the failure 
of crops, the ravages of disease, or the struggle to 
defend the national life in repelling her foes, your 
sacrifices to endure it would be noble; but it is the 
concomitant of an abundant prosperity, of notable 
increase of national wealth, of protective tariffs 
and large dividends to corporations. The trusts 
have put up the cost of things you must buy; the 
labor unions have put up the cost of what you must 
hire. Those who live by selling, put up their price 
accordingly, but you, dependent upon agitation, 
petition, argument, resolution, and by-law of Boards 
ambitious to show small expenditures, render a 
service of such uncertain money value that it has 
come to rank below the cleaning of streets and the 
breeding of animals. The average wage of a fairly 
good coachman, responsible for the care of three or 
four horses, is $50.00 a month, $600 a year and his 
board. The teacher of forty children at Afton, 
N. Y., the first place on my list, gets $30.00 a month, 
or $360 a year, and pays her board. In only four 
cities of the United States are the minimum sal- 
aries higher than those of street cleaners. Stable- 
men in the mines get $686 a year, $136 more than 
the man principal of the school at Belleville, N. Y. 
First-class dressmakers get $3 a day; professional 
nurses, $3.50 a day; the grade teachers in Mexico, 
N. Y., get ninety-five cents a day. The lawyers 
and the doctors have kept pace with the rise in 
prices. There is no city in the Union where the 
most eminent educator is not surpassed in salary 
by all the most eminent professional men. These 
others have not fallen behind as the schoolmen have. 


What Should This Association Do? 


It is very proper to ask what the New York State 
Teachers’ Association has to do with this. I find 


that the object of the Association is, ‘the promo- 
tion of the interests of public education, and the 
elevation of the profession of teaching.” I have 
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shown how the wages of teachers in New York State 
have been lowered from four per cent. to forty-six 
per cent. in the last eight years. Unless I can show 
that this is in some way vitally connected with the 
interests of public education, and the profession of 
teaching, this report has no place in the discussions 
of our Association. 

Again, we admit that the financial: question, 
normally, is of practically no consequence in edu- 
cational affairs. Teaching is not a money-making 
business, and no educational authority in modern 
times has held that it is or should be. But I should 
like to show you that the financial situation of 
teachers not only is not normal at the present time, 
but was not normal eight years ago, when salaries 
were from four per cent. to forty-six per cent. higher 
than they are now. 

At that time, the condition of teachers in New 
York State, may be judged from the following 
opinions written at that time. 


Education in New York State, as Affected by the 
Teacher's Condition. 

Frank S. Tisdale, Superintendent of Schools at 
Watertown, said: 

“Young men make teaching only a_ stepping- 
stone to medicine, or law. The proper thing for a 
woman teacher to do is to accept an advantageous 
marriage.” 

C. F. Walker, of Elmira, said: 

““Most teachers feel dissatisfied because of their 
meager salary. Medicine, law, the ministry, large 
business positions rank as more dignified than 
school work because they bring a broader culture, 
are more in touch with adult life. The teachers’ 
work is not appreciated.” 

George Griffith, Superintendent of the Schools at 
Utica, said: 

“The main cause of discontent on the part of 
good teachers is the lack of sufficient income to 
provide themselves with a reasonable living and 
some accumulation for the future. The financial 
inducements are not sufficient to hold men and 
women of the highest ability, except in the case of 
those with the missionary spirit highly developed.” 

J. Irving Gorton, Superintendent of Schools at 
Ossining, said: 

“Clergymen, doctors, and lawyers, rank here 
higher than teachers.” 

Luther Gulick, teaching in Brooklyn, N. Y., said: 

“Teachers are discontented because they would 
prefer a calling in which they could afford to have 
families and homes of their own.” 

Wm. H. Maxwell, City Superintendent of New 
York, said: 

“The salaries paid are not sufficient to enable a 
teacher to live comfortably or to take advantage 
of opportunities for the self-improvement necessary 
to an intellectual growth.” 

The editor of the Tribune, N. Y., said: 

“There can be no question that the teachers of 
this State are under paid. Higher prices are paid 
for care of dogs and horses than for children. There 
are no public servants on whom is laid more respon- 
sibility; there are none more poorly paid. More 
than that, there is a social discrimination against 
the profession. This detestable sentiment doubt- 
less sprung from their low pay. The calling is a 
stop gap. The hire needs to be more worthy of the 
laborer.”’ 

From the opinions which your committee collected 
eight years ago, much more violent discontent than 
what is indicated in the quotations I have just 
read was expressed I have purposely selected the 
views of men who were not agitators or sensation 
mongers, yet the composite opinion of these men 
in 1898 was that the very important work of edu- 
cation had to be done by men who regarded it as 
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a side issue while preparing for something better, 
and by women who were under-paid, unable to afford 
necessary expenditures for intellectual growth and 
suffering from social discrimination. 


Does Your Salary Affect Your Efficiency ? 


I hope you notice that I am not putting forward 
original ideas. From the time you began listening 
you have heard but quotations, figures prepared 
by men on the spot, facts easily verified, or dis- 
proved, computations workable by twelve-year old 
children. I am a mere reporter; this is not an 
argument; it is a report, a collection of suggestions 
not for your adoption, but for provoking your 
thought. 

It is not for me to say that the condition of the 
teaching force eight years ago was such as to permit 
of adequate solution of the problem of public edu- 
cation. I have submitted some evidence. You 
know the men who furnished it. Let those who 
formulate the educational problem tell you whether 
the problem eight years ago, under the existing 
conditions, was soluble or not. 

The reports which you have sent to the committee 
show that salary conditions are from four per cent. 
to forty-six per cent. worse now than they were in 
1898; when the men I have just quoted gave their 
opinions of the situation. There has been going 
on the apparent addition of sixteen per cent. in 
New York City, twenty-two per cent. in Dansville, 
five per cent. in Cohoes, by a process so loudly adver- 
tised as to prevent attention to the real facts at 
issue. Your salary isn’t an affair like your age, to 
which every addition results in a larger sum. Your 
financial status is a problem of subtraction. Your 
income is the minuend, and your expenditures the 
subtrahend. Your minuend has increased by no per 
cent., or four per cent. or forty-two per cent.; you 
knew it at the time; you felt glad; your subtra- 
hend has gone on quietly increasing up to forty-six 
per cent. and you are worse off than you have been 
in twenty-two years. Have the facts which your 
schoolmen commented on eight years ago been 
remedied? Are your schools able to get a fair pro 
portion of manly, pushing, high-grade men into 
the class-room so that your schoolboys get not only 
the valuable elements of womanly influence but 
the equally necessary influence of the male mind 
and character? Why do the annual reports show 
the proportion of men teachers decreasing every 
year? Why does the Mosely Commission so often 
decry our effeminization of education thru our 
leaving it so preponderatingly to women? Presi- 
dent Butler deplores our inability to get as teachers 
men who are able to take a becoming part in the 
public life and service of the community. Watson 
Gilder says “teaching does not give a man leave 
to do this.” William E. Curtis says, “‘No man who 
aspires to a home and family can afford to teach.” 
President Harper said two years ago, ‘‘The Ameri- 
can idea is to brand a man who keeps on teaching 
as an intellectual weakling.” John Conroy says: 
“‘Not only the men would sooner be in other call- 
ings, but woman looks on wifehood and mother- 
hood as her real vocation, and cannot put her whole 
heart into a school.” 

Do you think the opinion that men and women 
of the best brains and ability can do better in some 
other line is general enough and intelligent enough 
to prevent the best men and women from regarding 
teaching as a permanent occupation? Are the heads 
of schools finding enough teachers that will count 
teaching as a lifework, willing to make long plans 
and give to the calling an effective professional sta- 
bility? Do you think the supply of missionaries 
is large enough to permit this prosperous nation to 
fill its teaching profession with them and to find 
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them unsolicited, perfecting themselves_in the com- 
plex, life-long work of instruction? 


Efforts to Professionalize Teachers. 


Your medical college turns out its physician or 
surgeon and lets him alone: the rewards, financial, 
reputational, and social, attainable by his success 
keep him professionally alert. He studies, he ad- 
vances. But our school system does not let go of 
the teacher. It is not the teacher but her super- 
visors that are pushing and pleading, examining 
and working for her professional studies. It is hard 
to get more work out of those who feel that they 
already earn more than they get. It is harder still 
when so many considerations lead one to think that 
their feeling has considerable truth at the bottom 
of it. The poor pay seems to be responsible for a 
poor average of talent in the class-room, so poor 
that it has resulted, up to date, in the effectual 
claim that the unfit teacher exists in such quanti- 
ties that it is unsafe to pass a law giving her a good- 
behavior tenure after a probationary period. The 
army, the navy, the judiciary, can get good enough 
talent to give the workers life positions, but this 
State is doing its educational work with teachers 
whom it pays less than it used to and does not 
promise permanent employment. ‘‘The requirements 
demanded of a teacher before she can be certificated, 
are now so expensive that the teacher can not afford 
to pay for preparation.” These are the words of 
President H. H. Seeley. The opinion is concurred 
in by Howard Rogers, the Assistant Commissioner 
of New. York State.* 

There seems to be enough high class educational 
theory available in the pedagogical libraries; school 
management seems to have been sufficiently well 
formulated for present needs, but there seems to 
be a failure to secure adequate talent to put the 
theory into practice in the class-room. 

Eight years ago these words were published: 

“You may find that the teacher is unworthy of 
companionship with a well-bred child incapable of 
teaching him; or the teacher may be a good enough 
person and not know how to teach.”{ Last year 
Superintendent Carr said, ‘‘The teaching positions 
are occupied in a large number of cases by boys and 
girls who play at school teaching, who are unpre- 
pared for work, and who can not afford to prepare.” 

Dr. Draper said: ‘The difficulties in the way of 
securing a teaching force of reasonable social stand- 
ing and adequate teaching power are great, as is 
also the extent to which inexperienced and unpre- 
pared persons are received into it.”’ ‘The officers 
and teachers of the schools,” he continues, “will 
say that such troubles are not common, but citizens 
of intelligence who give these matters attention 
will say that they are common.’’f 

Two years ago Dr. Harper thought the picture 
of the public school system a dark one. He said 
it ought to inspire every parent to undertake a con- 
test with the authorities for better salaries, because 
better salaries mean better work. He called the 
present system gross injustice, and a sure forerun- 
ner of national decline. 

Again may I say: Salaries and cost of living do 
not seem to me suitable subjects for discussion at 
an educational meeting. I dislike it fully as much 
as you would dislike to talk about a disordered stom- 
ach at your Browning Club. I knew well enough, 
as every one of you here knows, that a man who 





 -* The ry oy of salaries in the public schools is not in 
proportion to the advanced requirements for the certification 


of the teachers.’”—Educational Progress of Year, N. E. A 
Proceedings, 1905, p. 298. 

+ A. S. Draper, ‘‘Crucial Test of the Public School Sys- 
tem,” Journal of Education, January 13, 1898, 370 B, 124. 
e+ A. S. Draper, Journal of Education, January 13, 1898, 
370 B, 124. 
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goes into the schools to stay, turns his back on things 
that the great majority of Americans regard as the 
good things of life. I knew, as you knew, that 
what Poe wrote to Dr. Anthon in 1844, is just as 
true now as then: ‘That in America more than in 
any other region upon the face of the globe to be 
poor is to be despised.” All the teachers I ever 
had over me, all the teachers I ever worked with, 
are poor, as practically every one of you in the sound 
of my voice is poor, and yet I have found among 
teachers enough high-spirited souls inspirable by 
fresh ideals, ready to enter upon any plan that prom- 
ises benefit to mankind, eager not only to make the 
world better, but to make it merry and beautiful, 
so that I do not regard the present situation as one 
in which to whine or lament. I do not expect to 
see you achieve wealth or luxury, but I do think it 
quite legitimate to expect this Association, in accor 
dance with its objects of ‘‘promoting education and 
elevating the profession of teaching,’ to devote 
its energies to getting such a salary as to enable 
the class teacher, with reasonable economy, to fill 
the position proposed by Dr. Maxwell, Superin- 
tendent of the New York City Schools, viz: “to 
enter intellectual society, to buy books, to travel 
occasionally, to dress tastefully, to take all proper 
opportunities for self-improvement; in short, to 
lead in a modest way the life of a cultured lady or 
gentleman.”’* 

If you find that every teacher in your school is 
getting salary enough to fulfil these requirements 
it is your business to improve education in any other 
way you can most successfully do it. If you do 
not know whether or not the salaries in your town 
are adequate to enable a teacher to live up to her 
position, you can find out by devoting some atten- 
tion to prices. 

It hardly seems needful to lengthen out this re- 
port by suggesting what you can do. The ways to 
improve conditions are so obvious it seems like 
mere talk to enumerate them. When a man gets 
word to you that the foundation of your house is 
crumbling, he doesn’t have to tell you much more. 

I have quoted all these opinions to you as I should 
want a careful inspector to report the condition of 
the ship we might happen all to be sailing in. We 
have chosen to be mariners, and this old ark—the 
educational system—is largely what we make it. 
A good deal of the pitch seems to have melted out 
of it in the last eight years. It occurs to me that 
it is incumbent upon everybody to tell how much 
has leaked out in that portion of the ship where he 
happens to be, and just how much it will take to 
make his part thoroly seaworthy. Meantime, the 
most of us intend to keep pulling, each his own oar, 
with as much intelligence and strength as he can. 
None of us think that pitch is the most important 
thing about our vessel. We shouldn’t be talking 
salaries now if the teacher were treated as a normal 
citizen. It is because the teacher’s position in the 
financial scale seems to be so far below the normal 
that the National Association and the State Asso- 
ciations are concerned with salaries, pensions, ten- 
ure, and all these secondary things. 

Our real preferences, of course, are with higher 
considerations. We intend (there can be no doubt 
of this), to abide by those principles of educational 
policy enumerated by our State leader, Dr. Draper, 
when he said, “‘to guard admission, to train begin- 
ners, to lead and inspire the common thought, to 
pay according to excellence of service, to promote 
upon the basis of merit, to expel the undeserving, 
to envelop the whole vast enterprise in a professional 
atmosphere, to energize it with pedagogical life, 
to relax rules, encourage originality, improve the 


* William H. Maxwell, Address, Philadelphia, May §8, 
1903 p. 41, 371-3-459. 
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spirit of the force, to get kindness in the manage- 
ment and life in the instruction, to thrill the minds 
and the souls of the children with right enthusiasm, 
this will be the way of making education felt in the 
homes, and of giving substantial and enduring sup- 
port to the better life of the State.’’* 


* A. S. Draper, Journal of Education, January 13, 1898. 
CLS 


What is Owed the Boys. 


In his address before the Social Education Con- 
gress held in Boston recently, George H. Martin, 
State Secretary of Education for Massachusetts, 
propounded this question: ‘“‘What does a city 
= to its boys?” He then answered his question 
thus: 

“First, land for cultivation where they may learn 
by experience some of the initial processes of the 
production of food; second, workshops where they 
may learn by experience those mechanical pro- 
cesses that underlie all constructive industry. 
The boys are entitled to be taught by the firm hand 
of the courts a healthy respect for law, a regard 
for the rights of persons and property, the distinc- 
tion between ‘mine and thine.’ And they have a 
right in preparation for active citizenship to the 
example of a city administration that is clean, 
honest, businesslike, public-spirited, broad-minded, 
progressive.” 


School for Pupils not for Teachers. 


In commenting upon the address delivered at 
the dedication of the new boys’ high school at 
Reading, Pa., by President Baer, of the P. and R. 
Railroad, Leslie’s Weekly says: 

“The pessimists that wail that everything in our 
social and industrial life is wrong are not the pro- 
duct of our common schools. They are created by 
envy, irreligion, selfishness, and malignity. But 
smattering, instead of thoroness, in our methods 
of public education is largely responsible for their 
undue measure of influence. Our public schools 
exist for the pupils, not for the teachers; and they 
exist for the pupils because they are the Americans 
of the future. They should beso educated that they 
shall be sound thinkers, inspired with lofty ideals, 
fired with the enthusiasm of unselfishness and with 
the intelligent and ardent patriotism that is the 
hope and safeguard of our national stability and 
progress. 


The Government of Bolivia last summer decided 
to establish a public school system on trial for three 
years. For this purpose it voted to appropriate 
$40,000 annually, and has secured Mr. J. C. S. 
Harrington, of Decatur, IIl., to undertake the organi- 
zation of the system. 

Mr. Harrington is to be assisted by Moses Membia, 
of Evanston, a native of Chile, and a graduate of 
Northwestern University; H. B. Shinn, San An- 
tonio, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Field, Richland, 
Mich.; William Weber, Iowa City, and R. M. 
Roberts, Mount Vernon. 

The teaching will be exclusively in English. 


In a recent address on “‘The Judgment of Man,” 
President William DeWitt Hyde made the following 
characterizations: ‘In relation to physique, health 
is normal efficiency; vigor, surplus energy; vitality, 
power to put personality into one’s work. Debility 
is being out of working order; intemperance bor- 
rows from stimulants the illusory sensation of well- 
being; inebriety is continued bodily animation 
after the soul is dead.” 
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Western Industrial Education. 


Coming to the more systematic means of agri- 
cultural instruction used in my State, I notice, first, 
the severe four-year University course, leading to 
the degree of bachelor of science in agriculture. 
Here thirty out of the total of one hundred and 
twenty-six hours‘are given to the rigorous, scientific 
study of strictly agricultural subjects. Much work 
in biology and in geology is required besides, and the 
mastery of at least one modern foreign language, 
English is prominent each year. 

Holders of first and second grade county certifi- 
cates in Nebraska must pass ‘‘a satisfactory exami- 
nation in the elements of agriculture, including a 
fair knowledge of the structure and habits of the 
common plants, insects, birds, and quadrupeds.” 
These elements of agriculture are taught in many of 
our schools. Slender results appear as yet, but all 
possible efforts are making to render instruction 
fruitful. The danger is that being without proper 
appliances or trained teachers and hence necessarily 
superficial it will amount to so little as to disgust 
many, producing reaction against future efforts 
when weare able to enter upon them more efficiently. 
Nature study in the schools is very valuable so far 
asit goes. Nature study, however, isnotagriculture; 
at best it only prepares therefor. 

Much more is being done by the school of agricul- 
ture carried on at the University for students of acad- 
emy grade. The course, covering three years, while 
including chemistry, physics, civics, and history, 
and emphasizing English, mainly embraces subjects 
directly related to agriculture. Such are breeds 
and judging, general stock, dairy and poultry hus- 
bandry, agricultural botany and entomology, horti- 
culture, soils, crops, modes of tillage, the anatomy, 
physiology and hygiene of domestic animals, forge 
work and farm machinery, farm economics and 
management. 

Instruction methods are of the best. Laboratory 
work is prominent. Specimen animals of the vari- 
ous breeds and types are brought before whole 
classes in the pavilion, lectured upon and judged by 
the score card. 

Pupils acquire great proficiency in this art, out- 
doing their seniors at home, who proceed by rule of 
thumb. 

A great deal of useful veterinary knowledge is im- 
parted, the diagnosis and treatment of ordinary 
animals’ diseases, locating a horse’s lameness and 
determining often its cause and cure, the principles 
of good shoeing, and so on. Farm machinery has 
to be mastered by all men students, who must also 
acquire the power to handle and sharpen tools, to 
build, to repair, to renew parts, and to paint. 

The judging of seed corn and other seeds is a regu- 
lar exercise, by which, along with careful lectures 
and demonstrations, students learn how to tell good 
seed from bad and how to produce the best. 

The war against bad seeds and slovenly methods 
of judging we have carried into Africa. Three great 
railroads in Nebraska place well-arranged trains at 
our disposal, free, to run over their principal lines, 
stopping at each station for a twenty-five minute 
lecture on good seed and the way to till it. The 
minute a train stops, one, two, or three cars are 
filled with farmers and farmer boys eager to learn. 
More interested classes I never witnessed. A 
passenger car, one end fitted up with charts, pic- 
tures, samples, and a little platform, is an excellent 
class-room .As the twenty-sixth minute begins the 
whistle sounds, out go our pupils and the train 
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sweeps forward to the next station on the program, 
where the exercise is repeated. Many a farmer 
brings seed-ears, evidently for the purpose of 
showing that he, too, knows. The lecture makes 
him modest so that instead of parading his seed-ears 
he leaves them in the seat or carries them out for 
feed for his team. 


The Graduate and the Farm. 


Hardly any speech could too favorably character. 
ize the usefulness of this school. I know of no 
other industrial education of similar compass which 
is so successful. Nearly all graduates settle upon 
farms, not from necessity, but from preference. 
Their farming is profitable, their lives happy, their 
culture high, and their citizenship exemplary. 
From most of the branches taught, women may 
profit as well as men. Dairying, horticulture, and 
home economics they find peculiarly to their taste. 
The scope of women’s self-help chances is much 
enlarged. General agriculture and _ stock-raising 
are not beyond women’s powers, for many women 
graduating from the school become agricultural 
examplars and apostles. Each is for the whole 
community a center of light and inspiration. 

Gigantic and encouraging as our propaganda for 
agricultural enlightenment is, it is only beginning 
to succeed. In agriculture, as in medicine, knowl- 
edge far outruns practice. The expert agriculturist, 
like the up-to-date physician, finds patients callous, 
often more so in proportion to their need. The 
great desideratum of agricultural education to-day 
is missionary methods and enterprise. We still 
know all too little, yet could we bring farmers to 
live up to their best available light they would 
speedily become the wealthiest of men. One is at 
times tempted to think that people actually hate 


wisdom. 
* * * 


I reject some of the reasonings in Mr James J. 
Hill’s Minnesota state fair address. The outlook 
is less dark than he paints. Lumbering and mining 
are not so near their end, as I think a little discussion 
might show. But the tenor of that address, Mr. 
Hill’s castigation of the country for its still lingering 
apathy toward agriculture and his solemn appeal for 
reform, is as just as it is eloquent. 

“Now, as ever, to the nation and race, as to the 
individual, nature, the unrelenting taskmistress of 
the centuries, holds out in one hand her horn of 
plenty and in the other her scourge. This country 
has brought itself within reach of the thong, while 
grasping at the satisfaction of present appetite 
and forgetting the primal relation between the earth 
and man. The path to prosperity is still open. 
The divinity of the earthly life at heart is kind. 
Under her rule there is work and abundant reward 
for all, but these must be won in her designated way 
and in none other. Her pointing finger, that has 
never varied since man came upon the earth, shows 
the old and only way to safety and honor. Upon 
the readiness with which this is understood, the 
sober dignity with which a whole nation rises to the 
winning of its broad and permanent prosperity, 
will depend ‘the individual well-being of millions of 
this and many generations. Largely by this method 
will posterity, our fit and righteous judge, determine 
whether what issues from the crucible of this 
twentieth century is a bit of rejected dross to be 
cast aside or a drop of golden metal to shine forever 
upon the rosary of the years.” 
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Instruction in Public Speaking. 
By R. L. MCWILLIAMs, Spokane, Washington. 


Debating and public speaking has been taught 
in our colleges and universities for many years. Of 
late, instruction in this subject has been extended 
to many of our secondary schools. 

Notwithstanding the experience thus derived and 
the lessons taught by a study of the careers of great 
orators of past centuries, there is scarcely a subject 
on which more divergent opinions are constantly 
expressed. We are told on the one hand that a 
person should by all means be taught from the out- 
set to speak extemporaneously. The absurdity of 
hurling forth “stale indignation” is constantly 
emphasized. On the other hand the examples of 
such men as Demosthenes and Cicero among the 
ancients, and Pinckney and Everett among our 
modern orators is cited as conclusive proof that only 
by a resort to memorizing can the highest success 
be reached. 

The fallacies in the respective claims lie in the 
assumption that all men are mentally constituted 
a ike—that the application of a fixed set of rules 
will bring the desired result as regularly as will the 
correct application of an algebraic formula in mathe- 
matics. In the study of this as in the study of any 
other subject, we must not lose sight of concrete 
facts. One of the first facts that confronts us here, 
is that the advocates of each of these two divergent 
methods of study can point to shining examples of 
the success to be attained by adhering to their 
rules. Webster was a great orator and Everett was 
a great orator. They were entirely dissimilar in 
their respective methods of preparing and deliver- 
ing their speeches. It is very unlikely that either 
would have attained the success that he did had the 
method of the other been imposed on him. 

There is no doubt to-day, however, which is the 
preferable method of the two. An absolute sub- 
servience to the written word is certainly not con- 
sistent with the demands imposed on the average 
public speaker under modern conditions. Only in 
the case of the lecturer can this method be resorted 
to in safety. Even then the memory may prove 
treacherous and failure result. But for the “‘cam- 
paign orator” to attempt to deliver an address 
committed verbatim would be to challenge failure. 

Moreover, a popular prejudice exists to-day both 
to addresses which are read, and to those which are 
delivered from memory. The modern audience can 
divine the fact that a speech is being delivered ver- 
batim almost from the outset. 

If then, the extemporaneous style of speaking is 
preferable to-day, the question arises whether it can 
be successfully taught in all cases. The answer may 
safely be in the affirmative. But this does not 
imply that it can or should be taught at the outset. 
On the other hand, training in this subject should 
begin by the preparation of simple arguments, 
logically arranged, and delivered verbatim. 

It is very desirable that all preliminary training 
should take the form of debates on popular topics. 
The materials that may be employed are concrete 
in nature and easily arranged in logical order. The 
preparation of orations is very well for exhibition 
purposes, but generally should be deferred until the 
pupil is well advanced. The average subjects taken 
for orations are so abstract that it is very difficult 
even for an experienced speaker to make a satis- 
factory showing. 

This method of delivering memorized addresses 
should continue until the first stage fright at the 
sight of an audience, with its wilderness of heads 
staring at the speaker, has worn off. Then the 


introduction of extemporaneous phrases and sen- 
tences should be taught. If the subject is a debate 
upon a popular subject, so much the better. Brief 
references to the argument of a preceding speaker 
may easily be incorporated. If the person speaking 
has prepared a treatment of one phase of the sub- 
ject which has already been considered by a pre- 
ceding speaker, a reference to that fact should be 
made. Some such remark as “The subject which 
I am now about to consider has already been treated 
by the member of the affirmative. He has neglected 
however, to consider certain facts which I should 
like to call to your attention”—then resuming the 
prepared argument. Refutation may be handled 
in the same way. Points in rebuttal may be pre- 
pared and employed by merely referring to the 
speaker whose argument they are to answer. 

The next step should take the form of preparing 
and writing out a speech, going over it until its sub- 
stance is well in mind, and then delivering it merely 
with the aid of notes. It will be found that if the 
speech is logically constructed, one point suggest- 
ing or growing out of another if possible, the task 
will not be difficult. The student may be obliged 
to refer to his notes a number of times, but even so, 
there is no harm done. The important thing is to 
see that the argument is well knit together. 

If this method is pursued for a reasonable length 
of time, it will be found that in nearly every case a 
fair ability in extemporaneous speaking has been 
attained. 

One of the best possible methods of procedure 
for a student who has had some practice in extem- 
poraneous speaking, is that to-day employed in one 
of our leading State universities, in connection with 
one of its two annual intercollegiate debates. It 
consists in announcing a general subject for discus- 
sion some time ahead, but not to announce the spe- 
cific question until a few hours before the debate. 
In this way the participants are given an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a fund of information on which to 
draw, but have not time to write out and memorize 
their addresses. Care must be taken, however, not 
to select a question that will require too extensive 
reading, nor yet so narrow that students can divine 
the probable question and prepare for it. 

There are some few who are so endowed that the 
training that has been outlined above may seem 
superfluous in their case. Such persons may be 
able almost from the outset to deliver extempo- 
raneous addresses. The danger lies in the proba- 
bility that they will confound their ability in extem- 
poraneous speaking with the power of ‘‘extem- 
poraneous acquisition,” which, as Webster has told 
us, does not exist. Moreover, if a young person is 
not at least required to write out his debates or 
addresses beforehand, there is little likelihood of 
his materially improving their style as time goes by. 
As compared with the productions of the student 
who has painfully worked them out, nibbling at his 
pencil-end until the proper word comes, they will 
generally be found wofully misjointed and lacking 
in style. It will ever be true that “writing maketh 
an exact man.” 

Not until a student is well under way should 
training in gesticulation be begun. As he begins 
to think on his feet, gestures will gradually appear 
as aids to emphasis. Then suggestions may be 
made and any awkwardness be amended. 

Constant endeavor should be made to widen the 
vocabulary and inculcate the principles of style. 
One of the greatest aids to the former will be found 
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in reading aloud. Not all authors, however, are 
equally suitable for this purpose. Many writers 
have sentences so long and involved, that one is 
often obliged to go back several lines to recover the 
idea. Macaulay is one of the best writers for this 
purpose. His vocabulary is of remarkable ampli- 
tude, while his sentences are yet short and concise, 
so that one has no difficulty in following his meaning. 

The idea should be emphasized on all young per- 
sons that by practice, varying in amount with the 
individual, the ability to speak in public can be 
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acquired. Many young persons look on the art of 
speaking with awe and fear, and conclude that, 
desirable as the possession of it is, that it can never 
be for them. This idea should be eradicated at the 
outset. The ability to speak in public can be 
acquired by any one of ordinary ability and in pos- 
session of his natural faculties. 

The possession of this ability is to-day essential 
to the highest success in almost every line of work, 
and accordingly instruction in it should be given to 
all as a part of any general system of education. 





Industrial Education for Boys. 
By Prof. C. M. WoopwarD, St. Louis. 


[Paper read before the Citizens’ Industrial Association at St. Louis. Slightly abridged.] 


In 1885, upon invitation, I went to England to 
attend an educational conference and give an 
address upon the ‘‘ Aims, Methods, and Results of 
Manual Training,” as we had organized and con- 
ducted it for five years here in St. Louis. 

After my address, in which, as one said, I had 
imported a great many American ideas into Eng- 
land, an Englishman jumped up and asked me if I 
believed in ‘‘Free Trade.” I promptly replied that 
I did believe in the doctrine of free trade as applied 
to educational ideas and methods. I said that I 
had brought a whole cargo of such ideas to England, 
and I proposed to carry home as large a cargo of 
educational products as my ship would hold, and I 
felt sure I could enter them at New York free of duty. 

You may be sure I kept my word. My manual 
training was a new article in Great Britain, and on 
the Continent, and I disposed of my cargo several 
times (you know ideas are like the widow’s cruise 
of oil;—the more you draw upon them, the more 
you have left). As we understand manual training, 
they had none in England, France, or Germany 
twenty-five years ago. They had trade schools 
galore, particularly on the Continent, and it was in 
those trade schools that I got my cargo of ideas to 
bring home. 

The doctrine of free trade in education is a most 
important one. If the history of the world were 
faithfully written, it would be found full of educa- 
tional ideas, and of many educational experiments. 
And to-day among all civilized peoples educational 
thinkers are asking not only, ‘‘What shall we 
teach?” but “‘ How shall we teach?” and sometimes 
it is asked: ‘‘ Whom shall we teach?” It goes almost 
without saying that a vast majority of new ideas 
are unsound and worthless, and experimental 
results show only What and How we ought NOT 
to teach. On the other hand there is much that is 
sound and useful if we will but look for it, and it is 
extremely profitable for all of us to keep in touch 
with the best that has been thought out and done 
in the educational world. 

Now, what was the cargo of ideas which I gathered 
up here in St. Louis and carried to England in 1885? 
It was the story of the organization and successful 
operation of the St. Louis Manual Training School, 
which was opened in 1880. And what was the cargo 
which I brought home from England, France, and 
Germany? It was their various kinds and methods 
of trade training. I am going to tell you more fully 
in regard to my two cargoes, but I must first say a 
few words upon the necessity of freedom and oppor- 
tunity for education, and. I am particularly con- 
cerned about the sort of education needed and 
demanded for industrial life. 

As I told the Englishman, I am a firm believer in 
the justice and the necessity of free trade in educa- 
tional ideas and in the freedom of educational 


opportunity. There is, or should be, no embargo 
or tariff on knowledge and skill. 


Opportunity Should Be Free. 


Every one of us was born with the right to an 
education to knowledge and an education to effi- 
ciency; and efficiency comes from the development 
of power to plan, to execute, and to direct. This 
does not mean that education and training may 
not cost both money and effort, but it does mean 
that the opportunity should be free, if parent and 
child are willing to pay the cost and make the effort. 
The best education costs money, and the better it 
is the more it costs, and some one must pay for it. 
That is a platitude, but I utter it cheerfully and 
with emphasis. People often deceive themselves 
and defraud their boys by resorting to the cheapest 
education that they can find, with the result that 
their boys go thru life handicapped. I know of 
no sadder sight than to see a boy with a capacity 
for education and skill of the highest order, sent 
into the world ignorant and untrained. Such a 
boy is destined to a half-century of trial and labor 
on a low plane of existence; yet he might have 
achieved success on a high plane. 

But the opportunity for a training to skill is not 
always free. As we well know, many a boy may 
not learn the trade he wishes, he may not even 
learn the trade of his father. I regret that this is 
so, but so it is. What is the result? A large pro- 
portion, perhaps a majority, of our so-called skilled 
workmen are of foreign birth and training, or they 
are imposters who were not really trained anywhere. 

Here is where the principle of free trade ought to 
be enforced. Let me*“describe the way in which 
the denial of educational opportunity works: 
body of workmen, presumably skilled in a partic- 
ular craft, get together and decree that only a 
limited number of apprentices (far below the number 
applying, and less than the normal demand for the 
craft) shall be allowed in their several shops or 
places of occupation. This action, if effective, cuts 
down the supply of skilled workmen and creates a 
monopoly of opportunity for labor in a particular 
trade. It creates a ‘‘corner” of that particular 
kind of skilled labor, and thus increases its market 
value. This increased value of their labor is the 
object sought. Now, this object deserves and 
receives our sympathy—to a certain extent. We 
all believe that it is the privilege and the duty of 
every man to make his labor more and more valuable 
in every legitimate way, just as a farmer has the 
privilege of making his crops more valuable; and 
as the physician has the right to make‘ his"medical 
and surgical skill more valuable. But how shall 
such added value be gained? Shall the doctor 
decree that only a limited number of young men 
shall be admitted to the medical schools to study 
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medicine? Does it mean that we must be content 
to entrust our sick and injured people to the mercies 
of the small number of doctors we have, or go with- 
out? 

Shall the farmers conspire and decree that the 
number of farmers shall be limited? that the number 
of acres of corn or wheat a farmer shall raise shall 
be determined by a farmers’ union? that the farmer 
shall not without permission from the union bring 
up his son to be a farmer; lest perchance he raise 
too much corn and wheat and so depress the market? 

Now, let us suppose further that the doctors 
and the farmers, having issued their decrees, should, 
in order to enforce them, threaten us with suspension 
of their labors if their decrees go unheeded. Imagine 
a doctors’ union sending word to a father who 
proposes to send his son to a medical college, as 
follows: ‘‘If you send your son to a medical school 
without our permission, we will boycott your house 
and family. When you, or your wife, or your 
children fall sick, we will not answer your call;— 
nay more, we will place pickets around your house, 
who shall keep away the “‘scabs” and quacks who 
do not belong to our union. As a consequence 
your sick and suffering ones will cry in vain for 
help.” In like manner imagine a farmers’ union 
saying to a farmer: ‘You shall limit your crops 
to so many acres, and you shall not start your boy 
on a farm by himself without our permission. If 
you disobey, we will cripple your machinery, drive 
off your field hands, and if necessary we will burn 
your barns and stampede your horses and cattle.”’ 
Such proceedings on the part of doctors and far- 
mers, to protect themselves and to raise the value 
of what they have to sell would be exactly parallel 
to efforts making in many industries to-day. 

There can be but one opinion in regard to such 
proceedings, whether real or imaginary. We must 
condemn all efforts to increase the value of what 
we have by interfering with the equal rights of 
others. I have no right to make my labor more 
valuable by saying to my brother, “‘ You shall not 
work!” The proper way to make my labor more 
valuable is thru the acquisition of more skill, thru 
improving the quality or increasing the quantity 
of what I can do or produce. Thus I interfere with 
no rights and privileges of others. Technical skill, 
whether that of the doctor, the farmer, the printer, 
or the mechanic, is or should be free to all—and 
when I say I believe in free trade in educational 
ideas and methods, I mean that in every land and 
in every community, the doors should be open to 
our boys for both the basis and for the superstruc- 
ture of elementary technical training, that is, for 
trade training. 

Now, I think it should be clear tous all, not wholly 
from what I have said, but from the very nature of 
our democratic civilization, that every American 
boy is born into the world with a right to an educa- 
tion which shall enable him to make the most o 
himself. We believe that by really making the 
most of himself he will be of most worth to his 
family, and to the State. The greatest good to the 
community is conditioned upon the greatest good 
to every individual in that community. 


An American Citizen's Right. 


This matter of one’s right to teach, and one’s 
right to learn, is vital to our American citizenship. 
Our ancestors established the unalienable right of 
every one of us, not only to life and liberty, but to 
the pursuit of happiness, and that pursuit, as we 
all know, comes thru education and training for a 
life of usefulness and success. Hence you have 
no right to keep me in ignorance, that your widsom 
may seem to have greater value. I have no right 
to deny to any one the privilege of acquiring tech- 
nical skill in order that my skill in any craft may 
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seem to be more valuable. In a word, it is our 
duty to climb—but we are not to rise by treading 
other men down. 

For nearly forty years I have been training 
engineers, and giving them a clear insight into the 
physical and mechanical principles which underlie 
the use of tools and the best methods of operating 
upon the materials of construction and the mastery 
of plans for their use. And I have never asked 
anybody’s permission thus to teach; nor, so far 
as I know, has any one denied the right of my 
pupils to learn. 

Not very long ago a committee of self-appointed 
supervisors of trade training visited the Manual 
Training School of Toledo, O., to see whether or 
not they could afford to permit the organization 
of such a school in their own city. They examined 
the school’s teachers and the appliances, and above 
all they took note of the time actually spent by the 
pupils with their teachers in the different shops. 
They marveled at the small number of hours given 
to the study of fundamental principles and the use 
of typical hand machine tools. They said five 
hours a week for twenty weeks gives only one hun- 
dred hours, which is less than two weeks’ time in 
acommercial shop. It was impossible, they thought, 
for a boy to learn enough in a fortnight in any shop 
to do him any harm. So they reported that a Man- 
ual Training School in their home city would do the 
cause of union labor no harm. 

I am reminded of a remark made to me recently 
by a gentleman in middle life, a very excellent car- 
penter, whom I saw watching my boys, twenty-four 
of them, at work making their first weld in the 
forging shop. He seemed intensely interested as 
he watched the young men at their work. I said: 
““You seem to like to see the boys work. Do you 
understand what they are doing?” 

“Yes,” said he; “‘I worked a year once in a black- 
smith shop.” 

‘‘Well,” said I, ‘“‘then I suppose this operation of 
welding is a very simple matter to you.” 

“Not at all,” said he. ‘‘I never made a weld in 
my life. I never got a chance. I kindled the fires 
and pumped the bellows, and I did some striking for 
other men, but they never let me try to makea 
weld.” Then he added, with a good deal of feeling: 
“These boys learn more in one week about the really 
essential art of forging than I learned in half a year. 
And the secret of it is, they have as a teacher a thor- 
oly skilled workman who is competent to teach 
and to use practically every principle involved, and 
who does nothing but teach.” 


* * * * * 
The Manual Training Experiment. 


Twenty-six years ago I proposed to combine 
manual with mental training in secondary schools; 
to put the liberal arts and the mechanic arts side by 
side in the same curriculum; to deal simultaneously 
with material forces and appliances and with spirit- 
ual forces and appliances; to cultivate not alone or 
chiefly the memory and the understanding, the eye 
to read and the mouth to speak, but the judgment 
and the manual faculties as well; to extend the 
humanities so as to include human interests and 
human activities as they exist now and here. Many 
wise and excellent educators had grave fears as to 
the result of my experiment. It was thought that 
the introduction of tools, machinery, materials, the 
theories of construction and draughting, might 
not only break up the orderly program of 
the school, but lower its intellectual and moral 
tone. It is now known that all such fears were 
groundless. Manual training has opened new ave- 
nues of usefulness and culture to many a lad, and 
has enabled the graduates to choose”their=occupa- 
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tions more wisely, either in the direction of indus- 
trial arts or in other fields. 

When the Manual Training School in St. Louis 
was established, there was no guide for it to follow; 
it was the pioneer school. There were, it is true, 
trade schools in great abundance in Europe, there 
were certain ‘‘manual labor schools” in this country, 
and there was some shop work in engineering schools; 
but there was not on the face of the earth a manual 
training school, properly so called. Consequently, 
we groped our way with more uncertainty, having 
only the light of our own reason and judgment to 
guide us. Our theory was substantially what it is 
now. We did not wish to organize a school in a 
factory, neither did we wish to attach a factory to 
a school, but we wished to enlarge the school by the 
introduction of a symmetrical course in tool-work 
which should be strictly educational. And to-day 
manual training schools are found in all civilized 
countries. 

Manual training should be rational from the be- 
ginning to the end, like the theorems in geometry. 
There are certain axioms which are to be recognized 
and accepted, and then begins the logical building up 
of the symmetrical methods by which one is to 
acquire a mastery of material things. 

I do not recommend the introduction of edge tools 
before the pupils have reached their seventh year in 
school. Up to that point, their busy work, their 
hand work, their cutting, their fitting and shaping, 
should be of a more elementary character. But 
when a boy is thirteen years old, it is time for sys- 
tematic manual training in a room specially fitted 
for the purpose. 

Both the appliances for manual training and the 
nature of the work itself depend upon the purpose 
and aim of manual training. What is its leading 
motive? If we answer that question, it will be easy 
to specify appliances. 


The Object is Mastery. 


The object of manual training is mastery—mas- 
tery of the external world, mastery of tools, mastery 
of materials, mastery of processes. Only recently 
have the mechanical arts been studied, analyzed, 
and arranged in logical order for the purpose of being 
taught. It was formerly assumed without argument 
that the only way to learn to use tools and to master 
materials and mechanical processes was to go into a 
shop as an apprentice, or associate one’s self with 
workmen engaged in the execution of ordinary 
commercial work. The idea of putting the mechanic 
arts into a school and teaching them oy by step was 
a new thought, just as it was a new thought when 
law, medical, naval, and military schools took the 
place of the court-room, the doctor’s office, the deck 
of aship, and a military camp. The world has made 
progress in educational matters during the last fifty 
years, and in nothing more emphatically has it pro- 
gressed than in this one item of teaching the me- 
chanic arts. 

You will notice that I am not thinking of future 
occupations so much as I am of a general preparation 
for life, altho I do recognize that not only the 
industries, but the physical, the chemical, biological, 
engineering, architectural, dental, and medical 
laboratories, all need manual training in their prepar- 
atory courses. Manual training leads up to all these 
studies, and to all occupations, and it shuts nothing 
out. 

The most expensive piece of apparatus for both 
the tool laboratory and the drawing-room, and by 
far the most important from every point of view, 
is the teacher. The teacher should be an expert. 


I do not mean that he should be merely an expert 
carpenter, or machinist, or a finished draughtsman; 
he must be well educated and an accomplished 
teacher, and he must be skilful in the use of his 
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tools; above all, he must understand exactly what he 
is there for, what manual training is, and what he is 
expected to accomplish. He must not make the 
mistake which has been fatal in so many cases— 
of taking the shadow for the substance, of gathering 
the chaff and throwing away the wheat. 

Recently I heard a gentleman say that a boy 
would learn more about the use of tools in half an 
hour by watching a good workman than he would 
learn in a month in a manual training school. No 
man could have made that remark if he had seen 
manual training, properly so called; for the very 
thing which he wanted he would have found in 
a good manual training school. He would have seen 
an expert workman using his tools correctly, treating 
his material correctly, and following the details 
of a process in logical order. He would have heard 
every step fully explained, seen every movement 
shown and justified; and then, in addition to the 
demonstration and the explaining, he would have 
seen that the boy himself had an opportunity to 
test the methods and to acquire something of the 
same skill and mastery. That is exactly what a 
manual training school is for. The teacher is put 
there to teach. He is put there to explain and 
analyze, to illustrate, and to show how to solve 
mechanical problems. 


Wrong Systems Deprecated. 


More and more every year, from what I see in my 
own school and elsewhere, do I deplore the waste of 
opportunity in needless repetitions, and the folly 
of bad arrangements. I have seen incompetent 
teachers yielding to the whims and fancies of pupils, 
when those whims and fancies should have been 
guided and controlled. The untaught boy has no 
appreciation of the importance of sequence and the 
necessity of knowing just how tools should be used 
before he undertakes to use them. If left to himself, 
he undertakes what he is not prepared to do; he 
uses the wrong tools, or the right tools in the wrong 
way, and his habits of using tools become invariably 
bad. His object is not manual training; it is a 
‘finished article,” a piece of furniture, or a toy; 
and his estimate of the value of manual training is 
based upon the value of the completed article. 

Again and again I have stated—and my judgment 
is confirmed by the judgment of any number of 
mature graduates who look back upon their training 
—that the main thing is the boy and not the article; 
and that, were all the exercises of the year shoveled 
into the furnace and burned, as far as they are com- 
bustible, all the manual training would survive in the 
developed brains and trained functions of the 
pupils. 

When I insist upon a logical sequence in all me- 
chanic art instruction, I virtually condemn wasteful 
repetitions. Herein manual training differs widely 
from trade training and commercial work. So long 
as the student ‘‘gives his mind”’ to an exercise or a 
process, it is educational. His muscles respond to 
his will, and the nerve-centers of his brain are active 
with excitement. ‘‘ But after these muscular move- 
ments become automatic by practice, the brain rele- 
gates them almost wholly to the spinal cord. Such 
movements cease to be of educational value when 
they are no longer directed consciously by the brain. 
Any process in manual training ought to stop when 
it ceases to be brain work. Here we have the differ- 
ence between the manual training school and the 
trade school. The manual training school stops 
when the point mentioned is reached. Its purpose is 
purely educational. The trade school continues the 
training in skill even after the process is relegated 
to the spinal cord, in order that the person may 
develop the power of producing as large a quantity as 
possible of goods of a high grade of finish in a given 
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length of time for the market. Its purpose is econo- 
mic.” [Professor Balliet.] 

On the other hand, the manual training school 
aims to put but one article on the market, and that 
is the boy himself. 

The Fruit of Manual Training. 


I claimed in 1885, and I claim now, as the fruits 
of manual training, when combined, as it always 
should be combined, with generous mental and moral 
training, the following: 

1. Larger classes of boys in the grammar and 
high schools; 

2. Better intellectual development; 

3. Amore wholesome moral education; 

4. Sounder judgment of men and things, and of 
living issues; 

5. Better choice of occupations; 

6. The elevation of many of the occupations from 
the realm of brute, unintelligent labor, to one requir- 
ing and rewarding cultivation and skill; 

‘7. An intelligent grasp of concrete problems in- 
volving forms of matter and the utilization of force. 

8. The solution of ‘‘labor” problems; 

9. A body of well educated, well trained American 
mechanics who will be proud of their skill and eager 
for self-improvement and semi-professional progress. 

I have time only to touch briefly on each of these 
points: 

Larger High School Classes. 

Boys will stay in school thru the higher grades, 
better than formerly. Wherever manual training 
has been adopted, this result has been evident. In 
some cities the high school attendance has suddenly 
doubled—manual training high schools are crowded. 
Note the effect in St. Louis. All high school princi- 
pals are asking for manual training. Manual exer- 
cises are always attractive to healthy boys. 

Better Intellectual Development. 


Psychologists tell us that manual training is essen- 
tial to the full development of the brain, and there- 
fore indispensable to intellectual culture. President 
Eliot of Harvard, says: 

“‘Manual training not only trains the eye and 
hand, but develops the habit of accuracy and thoro- 
ness in any kind of work. It develops the mental 
faculties of some boys better than books do.” Pro- 
fessor James, of Harvard, says that, ‘‘The most co- 
lossal improvement which recent years seen in 
secondary education lies in the introduction of man- 
ual training.” And Dr. Stanley Hall says: ‘‘No 
kind of education so demonstrably develops brain 
as hand training.” 

A More Wholesome Moral Education. 


The finest fruit of education is character; and the 
more complete and symmetrical, the more perfectly 
balanced the education, the choicer the fruit. I have 
noted the good effect of occupation. The program 
of a manual training school has something to interest 
and inspire every boy. Theschool is not a bore, and 
holidays, except for the name of the thing, are often 
unpopular. I have been forced to make strict rules 
to prevent the boys from crowding into the shops 
and drawing rooms on Saturdays, and after school 
hours. There is little tendency, therefore, to stroll 
about, looking for excitement. The exercises of the 
day fill the mind with thoughts pleasant and profit- 
able, at home and at night. A boy’s natural passion 
for handling, fixing, and making things is systematic- 
ally guided into channels instructive and useful, as 
parents freely relate. 

Sounder Judgment of Men and Things, 


A harmonious culture develops common sense, 
and common sense is at the basis of good judgment. 
We aim to raise that kind of fruit. Boys who put 
every theory to the practical test, who know some- 
thing about what the idealists call ‘‘the total de- 
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pravity of inanimate things’; who probe and test 
every statement and appliance, with whom author- 
ity and tradition, the bane of too much “‘book- 
learning,” have little influence, and who, therefore, 
are apt to take things at their true value, are fitted 
to focus correctly upon the problems of real life. 


Better Choice of Occupations. 


This point is one of the greatest importance, for 
out of it are the issues of life. An error here is often 
fatal. But to choose without knowledge is to draw 
as in a lottery, and when boys know neither them- 
selves nor the world they are to live in, and when 
parents do not know their own children, it is more 
than an even chance that the square plug will get 
into the round hole. 

Parents often complain to me that their sons who 
have been to school all their lives have no choice of 
occupation, or that they choose to be accountants 
or clerks, instead of manufacturers or mechanics. 
These complaints are invariably unreasonable; for 
how can one choose at all, or wisely, when he knows 
so little? 

I confidently believe that the development of the 
manual elements in school will prevent those serious 
errors in the choice of a vocation which too often 
wreck the fondest hopes. It is not assumed that 
every boy who enters a manual training school is to 
be a mechanic; his training leaves him free. He 
may study law, or dentistry, architecture, or engi- 
neering; but when manual training opportunities 
are increased and their character made more attrac- 
tive, the vast majority of the boys now unschooled, 
will enter life as mechanics. 

The Elevation of Many Occupations 


from the realm of Brute, Unintelligent Labor, to one 
requiring and rewarding Cultivation and Skill.—A 
brute can exert strength; to man alone is given to 
invent and use tools. Man subdues Nature and de- 
velops art thru the instrumentality of tools. Says 
Carlyle: ‘“‘Nowhere do you find him without tools; 
without tools he is nothing; with tools he is all.” 
To turn a crank, or to carry a hod, one needs only 
muscular power. But to devise and build the steam 
engine or electric motor, which, under the direction 
of a single intelligent master-spirit, shall lift the 
burdens of a hundred men, requires a high degree of 
intelligence and manual skill. So the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water are in this age of 
invention replaced by saw and planing mills and 
water-works requiring some of the most elaborate 
embodiments of thought and skill. 
An Intelligent Grasp of Concrete Problems. 


Probably the best economic fruit of manual train- 
ing is the power of mechanical analysis. This power 
cannot be learned from books, nor from lectures, 
nor from endless notes and drawings. It must be 
learned by actual work with tools and materials, 
under the best possible guidance, and with constant 
use of drawings. The ability to analyze a com- 
plicated operation into a series of simple steps, logi- 
cally arranged, leads to the habit of always making 
an analysis in every concrete problem; and that 
habit once formed has its influence upon every 
mental occupation, whether concrete or abstract. 
It runs into every exercise the student has in mathe- 
matics, in language, in literature, in science, in ethics, 
and in art. Of course this fruit is intellectual, but 
it matures best when the hand, the eye, and the 
brain are cultivated together in a logical course of 
manual training during the school period. 

The Solution of Labor Problems. 


I claim that the manual training school furnishes 
the solution of the problem of Labor vs. Capital. 
The new education will give more complete develop- 
ment, versatility, and adaptability to cireumstances. 
No literally trained workman can be a slave to a 
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method, or depend upon the demand for a particu- 
lar article or kind of labor. It isonly the unedu- 
cated, unintelligent mechanic who suffers from the 
invention of a new tool. The thoroly trained 
mechanic enjoys the extraordinary advantage of 
being able, like the well-taught mathematician, to 
apply his skill to every problem; with every new 
tool ae new process he rises to new usefulness and 
worth. 

The leaders of mobs are not illiterate, but they are 
narrow, the victims of a one-sided education, and 
their followers are the victims of no education. Give 
them a liberal training, and you emancipate them 
alike from the tyranny of unworthy leaders and the 
slavery of a vocation. The sense of hardship and 
wrong will never come and bloody riots will cease 
when workingmen shall have such _ intellectual, 
mechanical, and moral culture that new tools, new 
processes, and new machines will only furnish op- 
portunities for more culture, and add new dignity 
and respect to their calling. 


The Economic Fruit is Rich and Abundant. 


It is hardly necessary for me to point it out. Look 
up the records of our St. Louis graduates, and see 
for yourselves. In a great majority of cases, their 
mechanical skill and thei: familiarity with indus- 
trial processes have had large influence in deter- 
mining their life work and in securing success. 

Such is the substance of the cargo of ideas I ex- 
ported to England in 1885. 

Trade Schools Un-American. 


What was the cargo I brought home? It was a 
correct understanding of the many kinds and grades 
of trade schools. I was astonished at their number 
and at their extreme narrowness. While a trade 
school might have several branches, more often but 
one branch was taught. In every case, a boy at 
about thirteen years of age was set to learn a par- 
ticular craft—the craft most likely of his father and 
his grandfather. They gave the boy a minimum 
academic education and a minimum of shop train- 
ing; but a maximum of shop labor. Everything 
conspired, not to lead him, but to force him into his 
destined trade. There was no choice after once 
starting, and often no choice in starting. As a 
principal of a trade school said to me in Parist 
“Every boy here learns his trade, and the moment 
he leaves us he goes to work at that trade. No 
other course is ever thought of.” 

The kind and grade of the school was determined 
by local conditions, and the management was more 
often. in the hands of a corporation which thus 
trained their own workmen. Sometimes a munici- 
pality established the school in the interest of its 
chief industries. Sometimes the State or national 
government promoted local industries by organizing 
trade schools suited to their needs. In this way, 
with high grade technical schools to furnish super- 
intendents and general managers, and trade schools 
to furnish workmen skilled along a single line, the 
industries have made great advance. 

It was evident to me at a glance that such a sys- 
tem of trade schools was un-American; it could 
never be successfully established and~ maintained 
here. No American father, who consults the welfare 
of his son, is willing to bind him at the age of thir- 
teen or fourteen to a narrow trade from which he 
cannot safely break away when he is a man, and in 
which he is not educated enough to rise. No con- 
siderate parent will thus tie his son’s hands, or fetter 
his feet, in the assumed interest of a corporation or 
a municipality. I say ‘‘assumed,’’ for it can never 
be to the best interest of any community to limit 
the education of its members, or to maintain a rela- 
tively ignorant class. 

Hence we shall not adopt the European system 
of trade schools. What, then, shall we do? 
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This is my answer, and all I have said to-night 
leads up to this conclusion. 
The Educational Program. 


We must begin by a broad foundation in the ele- 
mentary studies. Every boy must have a fair com- 
mand of our common language. He must read 
intelligently, speak fluently, write correctly, and 
legibly. He must know the geography of the whole 
earth and the history of the United States. He 
must master arithmetic, elementary algebra, plane, 
and solid geometry. He must be able to make and 
to read projection and detail drawings. He should 
have an experimental knowledge of the principles 
of chemistry and physics. (I am now speaking of 
the boys who are not in school; I am not planning 
for the boys who are already there.) Then, to 
go on with my program, I would give them a broad 
training in the theory and use of the typical tools 
which lie at the base of all modern industries. I 
have no wish to restore to life the buried tools and 
the discarded industries of the past. 

The shops of to-day are run by steam, gas, and 
electricity, not by horse- or wind- or man-power. 
We care more for the power-lathes, power-saws, 
and machine-planes, than for jack-knives, hand- 
saws, and spoke-shaves. This is the age of machin- 
ery, of pneumatic hammers, electric cranes, and 
machine mules, and it is only a reminiscent fad to 
return to the spinning-wheels, and hand-looms, and 
crude appliances of our grandmothers. 

A good, general foundation like the one just de- 
scribed can be had in every progressive community 
in the public schools. This will bring the boys to 
the thresholds of our industries. Then should step in 
private and corporate enterprises, like the training 
schools of our railway and electric companies, and 
fairly complete the technical training so well begun 
in the public schools. In this way every boy shall 
have a chance to make the most of himself. If he 
has the capacity for intellectual and physical growth 
—progress in knowledge and skill—all doors will be 
open to him, and his individual prosperity will typify 
and be a part of the general prosperity of the Ameri- 
can people. 


Country Teachers’ Pay in Missouri. 


The annual report of the Missouri State Super- 
intendent of Schools contains statistics and dis- 
cussion of the salaries of teachers in the State and 
elsewhere. The figures show that the average 
salary of teachers is the country districts is $300, 
as compared with an average annual compensation 
in cities like St. Louis of $720. 

In addition to the salary handicap, the report 
points out other serious disadvantages under which 
the rural teacher labors, such as lack of proper 
school equipment, longer hours than in city schools; 
lack of proper substitutes in case of enforced absence, 
and on account of inadequate pay, inability to con- 
tinue professional study. 
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The Educational Forum. 


[Free Discussions of Significant Debatable Questions. ] 


Public Moneys for Parish Schools. 


When will public opinion in this country approve 
the diversion of public school funds to the support 
of parochial schools? The Catholic Transcript thinks 
that the time is coming, tho it admits that it is “a 
damagingly unpopular cause” to advocate, and 
therefore may be far off. But it believes that 
justice is on the side of such a cause and that it 
will triumph. In the Transcript’s opinion, the way 
it will come about is thru popular appreciation of 
the necessity of religious training in the schools. 
“‘There will be little religion among the classes that 
need it most unless the principles of religion are 
taught to the children during school hours,” and 
religion “‘must be called upon to meet the forces 
that are surging among the people and that threaten 
the overthrow of all authority.” 

The Transcript is inclined to believe that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, of whom it speaks very highly, 
sympathizes with this idea ‘“‘deep down in the 
bottom of his American heart,’ and that he thinks 
that if justice were done, ‘‘Catholics would not have 
to submit to the hardship of bearing a double school 
tax for conscience sake and for the sake of their 
children.’’ This question is not a very lively one 
at present. It always recurs at times. 

The chief obstacle to the attainment of the end 
which the Transcript considers so desirable is the 
fact that if the Catholic schools get a share of 
the public funds, Episcopal, Methodist, and, in 
fact, all the other private institutions of the kind 
must also get a share. There is not enough to go 
around. The theory continues to be a sound one, 
that good public schools are provided for all out of 
public funds, and that those who want something 
more for any reason, religious or otherwise, must 
pay extra for it. The need of early religious teach- 
ing is obvious enough. But the very difficulty of 
giving it, except in separate schools, is the cause of 
most of the trouble. 

Catholics and Protestants could not agree as to 
the way in which their children should be taught 
and so it became necessary, in order to avoid what 
seemed to be greater evils, to take the risk of leaving 
out religious teaching altogether.—Waterbury (Ct.) 
American. 

EPO 


“Why We Pay the Double Tax.”’ 


Attitude of Catholics Toward the School Question. 
By the Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. S. Lyncn, D.D., LL.D. 


Monsignor Lynch is one of the ablest exponents of the 
attitude of the Catholic Church with reference to the ele- 
mentary school question. The following report of a sermon 
delivered by him at St. John’s Church, Utica, N. Y., gives a 
very comprehensive explanation of the contentions about 
which current controversies turn. 

The opening of our school is a concrete evidence 
that you have observed this admonition with 
regard to your little ones, in providing them with 
Catholic education. 

The Sisters of Charity for seventy-five years 
have been teaching on this spot, and the Christian 
Brothers have been carrying on the work of in- 
struction here for more than half a century. 

The question might be raised as to why we go 
to the expense of conducting these parochial schools. 
The public schools of Utica are very good. We 
have no fault to find. There are plenty of them. 
What is the reason, then, that we go to this expense? 
There are no endowments for these schools. 


They are supported by the contributions of the 
people, who make great sacrifices to maintain them. 

Some people may imagine that they are conducted 
to lessen the burden of the taxpayers. 

The Superintendent of Public Schools estimates 
the cost of instruction, based on the average daily 
attendance, as $29.50 per pupil per year. 

Thus, with 750 children attending our schools 
we save the taxpayers $22,125. There are four 
other Catholic schools in the city, with an attendance 
of about 1,200, and $35,400 is saved to the people 
by them. There are three other similar schools 
to be erected here shortly where there will be an 
attendance of about 1,000 more. Soon there will 
be at least 3,000 children in the Catholic schools of 
Utica and the provision made for them will save 
to the city about $87,000. This does not take 
into account the cost for new buildings. The 
School Board now needs $150,000 for school build- 
ings, and you will soon vote on that proposition. 
The superintendent said in his last report: ‘The 
seating capacity of the Bleecker School would 
have been entirely inadequate had there not been 
a new parochial school opened in connection with 
St. Mary’s Italian Church.”’ So that if we should 
close the five Catholic schools now in existence here 
the taxpayers would be called upon to expend 
not $150,000, but between $300,000 and $400,000. 
So we may justly feel that we are benefiting the 
taxpayers. But this is not the prime purpose in 
maintaining parochial schools. There are many 
others, but I do not wish to detain you and will 
give only one. 

We Catholics believe with the Church that real 
education begins at the mother’s knee and should 
be continued in school. Education is not instruc- 
tion. It is not the filling of children’s minds with 
information on different subjects. Intelligence is 
not virtue. Science is not piety. Our cleverest 
criminals belong to what is called the educated 
class. Education is not merely the sharpening of 
the wits of the children. Education means to 
cultivate, train, develop, strengthen, and polish 
all the faculties, physical, intellectual, moral, and 
religious, of the child. Herbert Spencer says, 
‘‘Education is preparation for complete living.’ 
Education should train us so to live that God’s 
purpose may be completely worked out in our 
lives. God made man for heaven. This world is 
only a place of preparation for the next. There- 
fore, when a parent sends his child to school it is, 
primarily, in order that he may be trained to become 
a future citizen of heaven. Catholics claim that 
everything in the school ought to help towards this 
end—for moral and religious training—and that 
there should be crucifixes, pictures, and statues, 
and that in fact the whole atmosphere should be 
religious, so that the principles and practice may be 
impressed on every fiber of the child’s being, making 
an impression that will last thru life. That’s what 
we consider education. 

I am not attacking the public schools. I am 
simply stating a fact when I say that education of 
this kind can not be obtained in the public schools. 
They are not established for this purpose. They 
are provided by the State for children of all religions 
and children of no religion. There is no provision 


in them for moral or religious training. To use the 
words of the great Napoleon, “‘there is no sound 
morality without religion.” 

The Christian religion is the only religion that 
can teach true morality and furnish motives suffi- 
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cient for being morally good. And the Christian 
religion is not allowed to be taught in the public 
schools. 

There are no prayers, Bible readings, hymn 
singing, or religious exercises of any kind in the 
public schools of this State. In the City of New 
York, by a special provision of the charter, a portion 
of the Bible is read every morning. But in a ruling 
made by State Superintendent Skinner, on February 
4, 1908, he said: ‘‘In the absence of a statute I 
should rule that a teacher employed should exercise 
her own discretion as to what version of the Bible 
she read, and should hold the reading of any par- 
ticular passage for the purpose of wounding the 
sensibilities of Catholic, Protestant, or Jew, or an 
attempt to give any sectarian bias to the reading 
from any version by any teacher would be cause 
for the removal of such a teacher.” 

The Court of Appeals recently decided that the 
wearing of any distinctive garb showing the denom- 
ination of the teacher is to be construed as sectarian 
teaching and is forbidden. Therefore a Free Mason 
could not display the emblem of his order, nor the 
Christian Endeavorer her pin. That the Sister is 
not allowed to appear in the dress of her Order 
shows that no religion of any kind is allowed in the 
public schools, nor the teaching of a single denomi- 
national tenet or doctrine, such as the divinity of 
Christ or the eternity of hell. This is prohibited 
by the State Constitution. The fact is that the 
public school system, as it is, does not rest on a 
philosophical view of life and education. It is a 
system born of expediency. 
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When schools were first established in the new 
world they were established by the churches and 
were supported by general taxes, and religion was a 
prominent feature in them. This continued until 
sixty or seventy years ago. Even now, while 
many of our eminent statesmen do not see their way 
clear to favor the ingrafting of denominational 
features and the teaching of morality and religion 
in our system of popular education, they do look 
with favor on the schools providing for moral and 
religious teaching. 

“Tt is eminently characteristic of our Nation,” 
said President Roosevelt in his address at the 
commencement last year of one of our leading 
colleges, ‘‘that we should have an institution of 
learning like Holy Cross (Worcester, Mass.), in 
which the effort is consistenly made to train, not 
merely the body and the mind, but the soul of man, 
that he shall be made a good American and a good 
citizen of our great country.” 


* * * * * * * * 


For Catholics the question is definitely settled. 
Whatever they may do in practice, they are for- 
bidden by the express teaching of the Church to give 
their approval to any system of education in which 
the teaching of religion is not included. So long, 
therefore, as the public schools continue to ignore 
this most important feature in education, namely, 
the moral and religious training of the children, 
Catholics will be obliged to build and maintain 
parochial schools, where their children can be edu- 
cated in the true sense of the word. 








What miracle of wierd transforming, 

Is this wild work of frost and light, 

This glimpse of glory infinite! 

—WHiITTIER. 
Subjects thru January. 

How to Attract the Birds. Hibernation. 
The Lije of a Forest. | To be presented 
Enemies of a Forest. next week. 


How to Attract the Birds. 


Tie a piece of suet to a limb of one or several of 
your trees, if you wish to have the birds near your 
home all winter. 

Chickadees, juncos, woodpeckers, and others are 
glad to eke out their food supply in this way 
during severe weather. 

All Nature sleeps beneath her crystal roof, 
Sleeps, but awakes, 
For when the tooth 
Of Winter’s bitter blast is tempered by the Sun, 
iTis reign begins, 
And one by one, 
He calls each creature forth to live again, 
With birds and flowers and trees, 
Among the haunts of Men. 
Hibernation. 

Find the derivation of the word hibernation. Do 
animals hibernate or become dormant, only in cold 
weather? 

Is hibernation due to a lack of food supply? If 
so, how do you account for the habit of the great 
Bat, which begins to hibernate towards the end of 
July? 

(As a matter of interest see Forel’s experiment 
with dormice, and his consequent theories.) ‘‘ Hyp- 
notism and Psychotherapy,” Dr. August Forel. 

What becomes of certain animals in dry coun- 
tries at the approach of the dry season? 

Do insects and reptiles, as well as animalshibernate? 





Program for Nature Study. 


By HELEN N. Dopp, Glenridge, N. J. 


What is estivation? 

Is the respiration diminished during hibernation? 
Is the temperature of the body lowered? 

Does the process of digestion continue during 
hibernation? Is the voluntary control of the mus- 
cles lost? What is the effect of external stimula- 
tion upon the nervous and muscular system? What 
animals hibernate? 

Do the squirrel and hedgehog hibernate all winter, 
or alternate periods of waking and sleeping? What 
about the “‘ Mourning Cloak Butterfly” ? 

Are most of our burrowing rodents hibernators? 

What is the popular superstition in regard to the 
woodchuck? 

Do grain-storing animals hibernate all winter? 

Does the male as well as the female of the brown, 
black, and polar bear hibernate? 

Does the same species of animal hibernate in 
Southern as well as Northern climates, when it 
covers a large geographical area? 

Look for account of prairie dogs and skunks. 

Where do mammals usually hibernate? What 
are some of the peculiar devices of reptiles, fish, 
amphibians, and insects, during hibernation? 

Do animals lose much in weight during hiberna- 
tion? What is probably the agent that recalls them 
to life again? Upon awaking, does the body-heat 
of hibernating animals quickly resume its normal 
temperature? 


REFERENCES—CONSULT, 
Browne: ‘‘Animal Torpidity and Hibernation.” Phila- 
delphia, 1847. 
Semper: ‘Animal Life.’’ New York, 1881. 


‘‘Nature’s Calendar.”’ Ernest Ingersoll. 


One impulse from a vernal wood, 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral, evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 

—WorpDswortu. 
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_ Notes of New Books 





THE PRISONER AT THE Bar, oR SipEe Liguts on THE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE, by Arthur Train. Mr. 
Train has here undertaken to give us a picture of the prisoner 
at the bar, which will enable the reader to obtain a correct 
idea of the methods of administering criminal justice that 
are in vogue in our great cities, and thus avoid the danger of 
criticising unfairly. Mr. Train has been associated with Mr. 
William ‘l'ravers Jerome and others in the District Atorney’s 
office in New York, for a number of years, and is in a position 
to speak with unusual authority on this topic, concerning 
which there has been so little general knowledge. A mil- 
lionaire embezzler and a pickpocket are both brought to the 
same bar of judgment and the questions ‘‘ Has the jury sys- 
tem broken down?” ‘‘Are prosecutors habitually vindictive 
and over-zealous?’ naturally force themselves upon the atten- 
tion of the public, and Mr. Train has addressed himself to 
their elucidation. Beginning with a discussion of what is 
crime, and who are the real criminals, he follows the prisoner 
from his arrest, thru the police court before the Grand Jury, 
into the prisons, where he suffers from the laws of delay, to 
the trial court before the jury, calling in his witnesses, de- 
scribing the verdict, giving the sentence, picturing the men 
and women who are present at the trial, showing the tricks 
of the trade, and finally taking up seriously the question of 
what fosters crime. This last chapter may well be consid- 
ered the most important one in the book. In it he points 
out that the condition of crime in the United States which 
some thinks onthe increase, and others diminishing, is largely 
due to contempt for the law, owing to the frequent failure of 
the courts to administer justice. We recommend a study of 
this book to all who are interested in the cause of law and 
order. (Cloth, gilt top, 366 pages. Price, $2.00. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Herr J. Stottner, who has been for twenty years with the 
Allgemeine Elektricitaets-Gesellschaft of Berlin, as Chief 
Engineer and General Manager of the British branch in 
London, has written the Publishers in regard to THe New 
KNOWLEDGE, by Prof. Robert Kennedy Duncan, saying: 

‘‘T have read THe New KNowLenGE over and over again 
and am so interested in it that I think it ought to be the com- 
mon property of all the civilized nations ot the world.” 

He says he has studied physics and chemistry in Germany, 
and was engineer in Berlin under Werner von Siemens, of 
Siemens & Halske, Berlin, from 1876 to 1880, and under 
Edison and Hiram Maxim in the States from 1880 to 1883, 
so he is specially competent to give an opinion in regard to 
this wonderful book by Professor Robert Kennedy Duncan. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers.) 


A fourth edition of Oprra Singers, by Gustav Kobbé 
has just been issued by The Oliver Ditson Company. This 
beautiful pictorial souvenir fully deserves its extraordinary 
success. ‘Che costume portraits of the great song artists are 
in themselves interesting and instructive. The biographies 
and sketches give many intimate hints of the personalities 
of a few of the foremost singers, and reveal especially how 
severe a training is required to attain to artistic perfection. 
The sketches ot Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Melba, and Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, are particularly good. Here the student 
of song may find many helpful suggestions. The book is 
heartily commended to every cultured lover of music. A 
more complete collection of portraits of operatic artists is 
not obtainable at so moderate a price. (Oliver Ditson Co., 
Boston and New York. $1.50.) 


In our interest in the constant advance made in the great 
school systems of our large cities—the buildings splendidly 
adapted to their purpose and filled with the most approved 
apparatus for teaching, presided over by teachers finely 
trained and in constant touch with the broadest educational 
thought, we are apt to forget the rural schools, which lack 
all these advantages. But it is to these country schools that 
thousands and thousands of boys and girls must look for 
their preparation for citizenship. O.J. Kern, superintendent 
of schools in Winnebago County, Illinois, has written a 
little book, Amone Country Scuoouis, which discusses 
very carefully the objects to be accomplished and the many 
obstacles which constantly arise in rural schools. 

In the preface Mr. Kern has the following to say of the 
purpose of his book: 

‘‘What is thus offered is the result of seven years of very 
earnest thought and hard work in an endeavor to secure 
for the country child his rights so far as an educational 
opportunity is concerned. The country school should have 
that freedom which country life affords. This book has but 
little to say about the mechanics of school management. 

‘‘In the training of children and the development of char- 
acter no greater opportunity can be offered than that now 
belonging to the teacher in the country school. The author 
hopes these pages may prove helpful in the way of making 
the teacher a greater inspirational force in country life. 
Likewise no such opportunity was ever presented to a 
school officer as is now before the county superintendents of 
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schools. It is his privilege to become a real leader in an 
educational way and to do original constructive work in the 
evolution of the country school to meet the new conditions 
of country life.” (Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.25.) 

The Penn Publishing Company is issuing a well written 
and entertaining series of West Point stories. The first 
number of the series was WINNING His Way To West Point. 
In it Capt. Paul B. Malone, of the United States Army, has 
told the story of a young soldier of the ranks who served 
thru the campaign against Aguinaldo and the Revolutionary 
forces. The hero of the tale is Douglas Atwell, a young re- 
cruit who, by his conspicuous bravery wins recognition in 
the form of a Presidential appointment to West Point. Here 
‘‘A Plebe at West Point” takes up the story and carries it 
on thru the course at the military academy, giving a vivid 
picture of the life of the young fellows on whom later the 
responsibilities of protecting the nation will rest. . 

Captain Malone’s position in the army has made it pos- 
sible for him to describe the scenes of actual army life, and 
of the preparatory years with truthfulness, while writing 
books that are interesting as stories. The series is to be 
continued in a volume promised for early publication. 

The name of Raphael Tuck & Sons stands for artistic 
novelties in calendars, booklets, pictorial postcards, and 
other delightful gift publications. Its fame has spread over 
the whole world. Each year the artistic output of calendars, 
booklets, favors, and Christmas cards is more pleasing than 
before. And so the product of 1906 naturally surpasses that 
of all previous years. First, there is Farner Tuck’s An- 
NUAL With its charming stories, delicious pictures, and catchy 
songs for the children. One can well imagine the glee with 
which the small folks of the household will sing in concert 
this rhyme; for instance: 

‘This silly old gentleman got 
A beautiful new flower pot, 
And told his young daughter 
To fill it with water; 

She tried, but of course, 
She could not.” 

Father Tuck has certainly given us one of the prize chil- 
dren’s books this year. The Christmas cards show a num- 
ber of unique features. There are cards appropriate to old 
and young, in color, and sepia tints. Some have flowers in 
velvet, others are tied with dainty ribbons, have backgrounds 
of silk paper, or are framed in celluloid. The verses expres- 
sive of the good wishes of the season are often real poetic 
gems. The calendars for 1907 are suited to almost every 
taste, and range all the way from artistic gems to humorous 
sketches. One may readily find at least a dozen to select 
from to bring joy to every member of the household, from 
grandfather to the family cat. The printing of all of the 
publications of Raphael Tuck & Sons is high-class, the illus- 
trations are apt, artistic in design, and well suited to the 
text. No wonder Santa Claus has appointed this firm as 
his special depository for dainty Christmas and New Year 
gifts. (Raphael Tuck & Sons Co., New York.) 

Srem-So’s, by L. J. Bridgman, is a series of reflected pic- 
tures with descriptive couplets especially designed for the 
amusement of children. (H. M. Caldwell Co., New York.) 


Books Received During the Week. 


Brown, Clara L., and Bailey, Carolyn S.—Tue JiIncLe 
Primer. American Book Company. 30 cents. 

Carleton, Will—Porms ror Youna Americans. Harper 
& Bros. $1.25. 

Donnell, Annie Hamilton.—Tur Very Smauu Person. 
Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Howells, William Dean.—Crertain DeticutruL ENG.iisu 
Towns. Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

Knowles, F. M.—A Currerrut YEAR Book. Henry Holt 
& Co. 
‘ Lucas, E. V.—A WANDERER IN Lonpon. The Macmillan 
0. 

Brandes, George.—On Reapina. Duffield & Co. 

Colby, J. Rose.—LireraturE AND LiFrr IN THE SCHOOL. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
4 Davison, Alvin.—PracticaL ZooLtocy. American Book 
50. 

Farnsworth, Charles H.—Sonas ror Scuoots. The Mac- 
millan Co. 60 cents. 

Ingersoll, Ernest.—Tue Wit or tHE Witp. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.20, net. 

Jewett, Frances Gulick.—Goop Hrauru. Ginn & Co. 

La Bedolli¢re.—La Mere Micuen Er Son Cuar. Edited 
by Freeman M. Josselyn. American Book Co. 

Loring, J. Alden.—Youna Foixs Nature Fieip Book. 
Dana Estes & Co. 

Porter, Charlotte, and Clarke, Helen A.—Shakespeare’s 
nei THE Firrn and As You Like Ir. T. Y. Crowell & 

0. 

Ritchey, Samuel E.—Hieu Scuoon Manvuat Tratnina 
CoursE IN Woopwork. American Book Co. 


The past, present and future of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are: It 
has cured, it is curing, it will cure. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


A friend is to present to the George 
Junior Republic the equipment for a 
trade school. The new school will in- 
clude courses in printing, plumbing, 
carpentry, and furniture making. The 
Republic is in its twelfth year and has 
a population of 155 ‘‘citizens,”’ eighty- 
seven boys and sixty-eight girls. 


Delegates from the Universities of 
the Middle West to the annual conven- 
tion of the Central Division of the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America, 
held at the University of Chicago, re- 
cently, adopted unanimously the sim- 
plified spelling code. There was only 
one vote against the proposed change. 


The Pittsburg and Allegheny Free 
Kindergarten Association expects to 
ask the Central Board of Education for 
$50,000. This is an increase of $15,000 
over last year’s appropriation. It is 
hoped that this will help to supply in 
part the demand for more kindergartens. 
The Association has a long waiting list 
of such requests, and is doing its best 
to establish schools where they are most 
needed. 


At a recent meeting of the Federation 
of Parents’ Associations, of Newark, the 
subject for discussion was the desira- 
bility of school gardens. The Federa- 
tion determined to make a thoro inves- 
tigation of the subject and bring it before 
the Board of Education. Judge Alge- 
non T. Sweeney, David A. McIntyre, 
of the Board, and Commissioners Varley 
and Simonds, were among the speakers 
who urged the importance of the work. 

The Public Education Association has 
addressed a letter to A. Emerson Palmer, 
secretary of the New York Board of 
Education, urging a reduction in the 
size of classes. The maximum number 
fixed by the Association is forty. 


The Woman Teachers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association of Buffalo has recently made 
changes with regard to the admission 
of members. The Association was or- 
ganized in December, 1891, with a mem- 
bership of less than one hundred. Now 
it has 716 members. It is, as its name 
implies, a mutual benefit association. 
On the death of a member, her bene- 
ficiary receives $1 for each member in 
good standing, and since its organization 
about $30,000 has been paid in this way. 


Indian Territory Association. 

The program of the ninth annual 
meeting of the Indian Territory Educa- 
tional Association, held in Muskogee, 
December 26, 27, and 28, was unusually 
well arranged. The meeting on Wednes- 
day evening was devoted principally to 
welcoming and entertaining the visit- 
ing delegates. In the other sessions 
the following subjects were considered: 
“Departmental Teaching in the High 
School”; ‘The Teacher’s Relation to 
Public Opinion”; ‘‘The Teacher as a 
Character Builder”; ‘‘ High School and 
College Athletics.”?> There were also 
pound table discussions. 


Salaries Again. 

As was the case in almost all the meet- 
ings of teachers held thruout the country 
during the closing week of 1906, the 
question of proper compensation took a 
prominent place in the deliberations of 


W. R. Whitehead, M. D., of Denver, 
Col., tells us that he used antikamnia 
tablets, for years, and with the most 
satisfactory results, in cases of neuralgic 
headache, associated or not with dis- 
ordered menstruation. He prescribes 
two tablets every two or three hours for 
adults. —The Chicago Medical Clinic. 





the New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Atlantic City. 

The president of Newark’s Board of 
Education, Albert Schurr, had the fol- 
lowing to say on the subject. 

“Tt is almost an insult to give school 
teachers some of the salaries that are 
doled out to them by school boards,” 
continued Mr. Schurr. ‘‘Imagine teach- 
ers working for five dollars or eight dol- 
lars a week? Common laborers receive 
as much, and more. Think of paying 
such salaries to men and women who 
have spent years in qualifying for the 
positions of teachers. One reason why 
teachers are so poorly paid is that there 
is too much politics in some school boards. 
Taxpayers would be willing to appropri- 
ate more money with which to pay the 
teachers if they could feel sure that it 
would not fall into the hands of political 


grafters.” 
Trade Schools. 


The following statistics show that 
while America is far behind Europe in 
the number of institutions devoted to 
industrial education, it is beginning, at 
least, to realize its need in this direction. 

There are six building and mechanical 
trade schools in New York and Brook- 
lyn, three in Boston, two in San Fran- 
cisco, and two in Philadelphia. New 
York has two brewing academies; Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee one each. Phila- 
delphia, Lowell, New Bedford, and 
Atlanta have textile schools. Chicago 
St. Louis, Omaha, Peoria, Waltham, 
Winona, and La Porte have watch- 
making and engravers’ schools. The 
Universities of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, and the Iowa College of Agricul- 
ture have schools of dairying. For 
dressmaking, millinery, and the domestic 
arts and sciences, schools exist in Bos- 
ton, New York, Brooklyn, St. Louis, 
and Philadelphia. Eight cities contain 
schools to teach barbering. St. Louis 
has a school for railway telegraphers; 
Effingham, Ill., has a college of photo- 
graphy, and New York an academy for 
shipbuilders. - 


Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
[Special Correspondence.] 

The Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
has just held its fifty-second annual ses- 
sion in Des Moines. It was one of the 
largest meetings in the fifty-two years 
of its history, there being about 1,500 
teachers in regular attendance. There 
was an attempt to change the time of 
meeting from the last days of December 
to October. The desire to do so was 
strong, but when the matter came up 
for definite action it was found that the 
Constitution interfered. 

It is believed that to hold the meeting 
in October, when the schools of the State 
are in session, that boards of education 
will encourage the Association by allow- 
ing teachers to attend while their pay 
goes on. It is also believed that to hold 
the State meeting at this time will do 
away with the section meetings held in 
the fall. There are four of these sec- 
tion meetings held which, together with 
the State meeting, makes the expense 
to the teachers of the State too great. 

An effort of the Davenport teachers 
to have the new certificate law repealed 
at the . greg meeting of the Legis- 
lature, led the Association to adopt a 
strong resolution at the first general 
session, asking the Legislature to allow 
the law to stand for two years, that its 
merits might the better be tested. The 
law did not go into operation until 
October of this year, 1906, and it is be- 
lieved that to repeal it now would be 
undue haste. The teachers of Daven- 
port oppose the law on the ground that 
it forces them into examination after 


experience that should relieve them 
from taking examinations. 

They also, in an article published in 
the press of Davenport, criticise State 
Superintendent Riggs for his rulings 
under the law. The law makes all certi- 
ficates good in any county, preserves 
the old classification of first, second, and 
third grade certificates, but takes the 
issuing of the certificates out of the hands 
of county superintendents and places 
this duty upon the State Department of 
Public Instruction. It seems that the 
readers of the peas called by the 
department to this service under the 
new law, are refusing certificates to so 
many of the applicants that there is a 
general shortage of teachers thruout the 
State as a consequence. A few super- 
intendents of city systems are attacking 
the law from this source as being too 
drastic, while others are welcoming it 
as a cure for some of their ills. 

The one weakness of the law that 
should be corrected soon, is that the 
teachers under it are compelled to tax 
themselves for over ninety per cent. of 
the Institute expenses. This fact forces 
county superintendents to do all in their 
power to compel teachers to pay up 
even tho they do not attend the Insti- 
tutes. The whole system at this point 
in Iowa is very discreditable to the State. 
Every paper read at the recent meeting 
of the Association laments this fact. 
Iowa is not doing for the rank and file 
of her teachers what the more progres- 
sive States are doing. There is a call 
for more normal schools and State aid 
to high schools that will, it is to be hoped, 
be heard by the General Assembly soon. 
A few years ago Iowa stood almost at 
the foot of the entire list of States for 
low salaries, but in this she has taken 
her place higher up the list. If she will 
do more for the school teachers of the 
State, by offering sufficient aid so that 
candidates for positions in the rural 
schools may at least have a high school 
education, she will be taking a long step 
forward. 

The opening address of the president 
of the Association, J. H. T. Main, Presi- 
dent of Iowa College, at Grinnell, was a 
forceful plea for such an advancement in 
the name of the younger children of the 
State. It was notso much, he says, the 
high schools or higher institutes of learn- 
ing in the State, as the primary schools, 
especially the rural districts, that need 
help. Many of the teachers of the lat- 
ter schools have no education above that 
which is offered in the country schools 
of the State. Their certificates in many 
instances simply represented favors 
shown by county superintendents who 
issued them for political purposes. 

Simplified spelling came in for a word. 
A resolution offered by the committee 
on resolutions endorsed reform tho not 
without some opposition from the more 
conservative element in the Association. 

County Superintendent F. E. Lark, 
of Monona County, was elected presi- 
dent for the next year. 


A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the hap- 
piness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that can 
not properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vomiting, flatulence and nervous 
headache. 


9 S * 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, and the cure is permannnt, 

Accept no substitute. 
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The Railway Educational Association 
of Brooklyn & been incorporated at 
Albany with a capital stock of $500,000. 
It proposes to establish and conduct 
an educational institution. The direc- 
tors are: George H. Baker, Spencer 
Lathrop, Walter W. George, B. J. Mad- 
ee and Arthur R. Townsend, of Brook- 
yn. 


A Martin H. Ray Association is being 
planned by former graduates of Publi¢ 
School, No. 51, in which Mr. Ray taught 
for thirty-eight years, up to the time of 
his death. Graduates of the classes 
from 1880 to 1890 had planned to give 
a dinner in honor of Mr. Ray early this 
year. A committee is endeavoring to 
have a memorial tablet placed in the 
school. 


The English department of the High 
School Teachers’ Association, which met 
on January 5, continued their considera- 
tion of the ‘Articulation of High and 
Grammar School.’ John H. Denbigh, 
principal of the Morris High School, 
took up the subject of English literature, 
representing the high school side of the 

uestion. Miss Florence N. Tremper, of 
ublic School No. 119, represented the 
grammar school side of the same topic. 


On Saturday, January 5, Prof. Charles 
De Garmo, of Cornell University, spoke 
before the High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at the High School of Commerce. 
His subject was ‘‘ Training for Industrial 
Efficiency in High Schools.’’ Dr. De 
Garmo has recently returned from Eu- 
rope. While in France and Germany 
he carefully studied the trade and indus- 
trial schools. Both countries are fa- 
mous for their splendid development 
of this very practical branch of educa- 
tion. Professor De Garmo urged more 
systematic work in this department of 
our high schools. 


A series of twelve lectures on Shake- 
speare will be given by Edward Howard 

riggs, on Tuesday afternoons, in Men- 
delssohn Hall, New York. The open- 
ing lecture was on January 8. 


The Pastime Athletic Club of New 
York, at its athletic carnival to be held 
in Madison Square Garden on February 
9, will include the following events: 
Elementary schools—50 yards dash, 
novice, 95 pounds class; 60 yards dash, 
handicap, unlimited weight class. High 
Schools—60 yards dash, scratch; 440 
yards run, handicap; running high 
jump, handicap. Suitable prizes will 
be given to first, second, and third in 
each event. 


President Winthrop, of the New York 
Board of Education, has appointed 
the new Commissioners, Messrs. Horace 
E. Dresser of Brooklyn, Rupert B. 
Thomas of Queens, and Dr. Arthur Hal- 
lick of Richmond, to the committee 
positions held by their predecessors. 
These assignments terminate with the 
general reorganization of the Board in 
February. 


Telephones in the Schools. 


A curious and anomalous condition 
which exists in the New York public 
schools is the lack of telephones. Prin- 
cipals thruout the city are making an 
effort to have the Board of Education 
install these in all schools. 

“Disturbances may spread thru a 
whole district,’ said a _ well-known 
principal the other day, ‘‘without the 
teaching force in the schools being aware 
of it until it is threatened with riot and 
panic. The few schools in which dis- 
trict superintendents have their offices 
have telephones. In one of the riots of 
parents recently I learned that there was 
trouble in the neighborhood and went to 
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the office of the district superintendent in 
the building and used the telephone. 
Police Headquarters informed me that 
the trouble extended all over the East 
Side, that there were no more reserves, 
and that the best thing I could do was 
to dismiss my school without delay. Had 
it not been for the telephone I should 
probably have been unable to cope with 
the situation. 

“There is a fire alarm system in the 
schools, to be sure, but the telephone is 
surer, for where there are so many chil- 
dren there is no telling what might befall 
the mechanism.” 


Dental Clinic for School Children 


A dental clinic for school children is 
to be established in the Fifty-third 
Street Industrial School, New York City. 
The Clinic will be opened daily from one 
to 4 P. M., for the five hundred pupils 
of the school. Twenty prominent den- 
tists have formed an Association with 
Dr. Herbert L. Wheeler, as its president, 
to support the undertaking. 

Similar work has recently been vigor- 
ously pushed in the public schools of 
Germany. In some Cone statistics 
published recently it is shown that out 
of 9,524 examinations of the teeth of 
school children in the city of Mulhausen, 
it was found that only forty-one had 
teeth in good condition, and only one 
a perfect denture. Mulhausen has estab- 
lished a city dental office free, where 
school children who cannot pay for den- 
tal work are required to go. Six Ger- 
man cities are preparing to follow its 
example shortly. The cities of Stras- 
bourg, Darmstadt, and Offenbach, have 
had such establishments for years. In 
Strasbourg 17,241 children were treated 
free of charge in 1905, at a cost to the tax- 
payers of 6,700 marks. 


Teaching English to Foreigners. 
The new English syllabus, recently 
adopted by the New York City Board 
of Superintendents for use in special 
classes for foreigners, contains model 
lessons for the teacher’s guidance. The 
following is the first lesson described: 

The class is assembled in the room for 
the first time. Children and teacher are 
seated. + The teacher has before her a list 
of the names of her pupils. The teacher 
calls a name—‘‘ John Smith.” There is no 
response. The teacher, looking at the 
class, sees an expression of self-conscious- 
ness on the face of one of the pupils, and 
perhaps notices that other members of 
the class are looking at the child. The 
teacher, looking at this child, then says: 
“John Smith, stand.’ As she says 
“stand” she rises. If this child does not 
understand, or if he shows timidity, the 
teacher calls the next name on the list, 
and says: ‘‘Peter Wagner, stand.” The 
teacher again rises as she says ‘‘stand.”’ 

The teacher proceeds in this way until 
children respond immediately; as they 
respond, the teacher indicates her ap- 
proval by using some such expression as 
““Good!”” ‘Right!” ‘‘Yes!” ‘‘That’s 
right!’’ accompanying the subjective ex- 
pression with the proper look and gesture 
of approval. Now five or six children 
and the teacher herself are standing. 
She now says: ‘John Smith, sit,’’ and 
she sits. If John does not sit, let her 
pass to the next pupil; in each case, 
however, she should be careful to perform 
the action herself until there is a prompt 
response. 

The children and the teacher are now 
seated. The teacher calls again upon 
one of the confident ones to stand, 
‘John Smith, stand.’’ She looks at 
John Smith, and, pointing to him, says, 
‘*Your name is John Smith.’ She calls 
upon another to stand, and says, ‘‘ Your 
name is William Jones.”’ Thus she goes 
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on until eight or ten are standing. Then 
pointing to herself, she says: ‘‘My name 
is Miss X.”’ Now, looking at a pupil 
standing, the says ‘‘What is your 
name?’’ Answer: “My name is X. 
M.” Teacher: ‘‘Sit.’’ This is continued 
until each child has told his name and 
all are seated. The teacher must em- 
phasize ‘‘my”’ and “‘ your.” : 

Words in this lesson: Stand, sit, my, 
your, name, is, what. 


Philadelphia Schools and Politics 

The Public Education Association of 
Philadelphia, co-operating with the 
Civic Club of that city, is making an 
effort to take the schools out of politics. 
Secretary Dora Keen, of the Education 
Association has sent out the following 
letter to all political parties: 

For the sake of the children whose 
future depends so largely upon their 
education, and whose time in school is 
so short, we venture to urge the need 
for taking the schools out of politics, and 
to this end the election of efficient school 
directors regardless of party. We are, 
therefore, appealing to all parties to 
make their nominations for the office of 
school director non-partisan nomina- 
tions by all parties alike and to nominate 
those persons best qualified to promote 
the interests of the schools. 

The two organizations have prepared 
a list of names of those in each ward 
whom they can heartily recommend as 
school directors. 


Meeting of the A. A. A. S. 


The fifty-seventh meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, which was held in New 
York from December 27 to January 2, 
was an unqualified success. The fields 
of investigation from which reports were 
made covered almost every branch of 
scientific inquiry; and these reports 
were made by the leading scientists of 
the country. 

In addition to the general meetings 
of the Association there were a large 
number of meetings of the various sec- 
tions for consideration of special branches 
of work. The section meetings, while 
of more restricted interest, were well 
attended. 

For example, Prof. E. W. Rutherford 
of McGill University, read a paper be- 
fore the Physics Section on the genesis 
of radium, and demonstrated that it 
was more closely related to actinium 
than to uranium. In contrast to this 
might be mentioned Dr. Felix Adler’s 
address on ‘‘ Ethical Training for Efficient 
Citizenship,”’ delivered before the Eco- 
nomic Section. Dr. Adler answered his 
question ‘‘Who is the Good Citizen?”’ 
in somewhat the following manner: 

(1) He is law-abiding in his ‘attitude 
of mind, and he seeks peace. 

(2) He performs the ¥positive duties 
of a member of the State, such as paying 
taxes and performing jury duties. 

(3) He is public spirited, in that he 
acts on any measure for the good of the 
whole rather than for his own interest. 
He favors what, in the opinion of the 
greater number is best for the whole 
number. He is not a partisan nor is 
he moved by class feeling. 

(4) He takes into account both the 
interests of the present and future gen 
erations. 

The adoption of these principles into 
the habit of thought of the people is the 
requisite to good citizenship. In this, 
nothing is more fruitful than the study 
of American history as an evolution of 
a progressive ideal of citizenship. 

A paper of unusual importance was 
that of Owen Lovejoy, Assistant 
Secretary of the National Child-Labor 
Committee. He stated that: 
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Tortured with Eczema. 


Over WHOLE 
Biep— 
WonberFut Cure By Curicura, 


TREMENDOUS ITCHING 


Bopy—Scratrcuep Untin 

‘Last year I suffered with a tremend- 
ous itching on my back, which grew 
worse and worse until it spread over the 
whole body, and only my face and hands 
were free. For four months or so I 
suffered torments, and I had to scratch, 
scratch,scratch until I bled. At night, when 
I went to bed things got worse, and Ihad 
at times to get up and scratch my body 

over until I was as sore as could be, 
and until I suffered excruciating pain. 
They told me that I was suffering from 
Then I made up my mind that 
I would use the Cuticura Remedies. I 


eczema. 


used them according to instructions, and 
very soon indeed I was greatly relieved. 
I continued until well, and now I am 
ready to recommend the Cuticura Reme- 
dies to any one. 
Sweetwater, Okla., June 28, 1905.” 

READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





Management 


and Methods 


By THOMAS E. SANDERS 


‘“‘The book that makes 


teaching easier for you.’’ 


Plain, practical, pointed, and pedag- 
ogically sound. The author speaks from 
a wide experience. He hits the point on 
every topic. He discusses the problems 
of school management and methods of 
teaching from the standpoint of the 
great mass of teachers—those teaching 
in the rural and village schools. It is in 
reality what one teacher declared it to 
be, ‘the book that makes teaching easier 


for you.”’ 


For State or County Reading Circles, 
the teachers’ institute or round table, cr 
for private reading or study, it will give 
satisfaction. 


312 pages, cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Mrs. Mary Metzger, | 


“Research in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits, mercantile estab- 
lishments, and street trades, indicates 
that as soon as childhood shows its 
capacity for any specific form of labor 
industry at once seizes it, and posits an 
economic necessity for doing so; that 
the physical effects of child labor are a 
menace to society; that the effect upon 
family income is detrimental, and that 
|child labor tends to industrial deteriora- 
tion.” 

Miss Louise Miller, whose work in 
connection with the school gardens of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has brought such wide- 
'spread recognition, spoke most inter- 
estingly of her work and of that of the 
Home Gardening Association, which 
last year distributed to school children 
: 500,000 penny packages of seed. 
| President Butler of Columbia spoke 
of the growth of science as an educa- 
tional factor: 
| ‘‘I hope in the next decade we shall 
make a close study of this side of edu- 
cational work. It is hardly possible 
that we can yive a larger place to science, 
but we may make it a more effective 
educational instrument, so as to pass it 
on to the next generation perfected and 
improved.”’ 

Most of the meetings were held in the 
buildings of Columbia University. Ex- 
peditions were made to points of inter- 
est in and around New York by the dif- 
ferent sections. There were also a num- 
ber of dinners, smokers, and other social 
features. 


Uses of Manual Training. 

Mr. Frank L. Johnson, formerly head 
of the Worcester County (Mass.) Truant 
School, assumed his new duties as prin- 
cipal of the Brooklyn Truant School on 
the first of the year. He organized the 
Worcester school in 1890, and had been 
there ever since. 

Mr. Johnson is a strong believer in the 
value of practical education. ‘‘Must my 
boy become bad, break the laws of the 
land, become a truant, and compelled to 
leave his home in order to have the 
advantage of a practical education?”’ 
he asks. 

‘‘What opportunity has he to develop 
any kind of stamina whatever? For 
ten months out of twelve he is shut up in 
a school-room, with every educational 
dose carefully prescribed in minutest 
detail. The other two months he is 
loafing under demoralizing conditions. 
Even in the schools where sloyd and other 
forms of motor activity are employed the 
work is generally so prescriptive as to 
leave the child little opportunity for 
invention or the exercise of genius. Is 
it any wonder that he comes out of school 
lacking in the power of initiative? What 
is needed, as I conceive, is a training in 
skilful habits of manual industry, thru 
the use of the local environments of the 
home, the school, and the community.” 








Rest and flealth for Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRuP has been used. 
forOVER FIFTY YEsRS by MILLIONS OF AO 
ERS for THEIR CHILDR HIL 
WITH PERFE: SUCCESS. It 8 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMs, ALLAYS Alt PAIN, 
OURFS WIND COLIC. and 1s the best remedy for 
DIARRH@A. Sold »y dracgists in every part of the 
world. Besureto ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
py ono Andtake no other kind. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thind Ave., New York 


Manufactuv'ers and Importers of 
Chemicals. Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instr sments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of 
Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special 
course on Education of Defectives by leading 
experts. Fall tern» begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
describing courses sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
NEW YORK, Aug. 16, 1906. 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 

RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
(via Providence or Fall River.) 
FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 
PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 

EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 


BOSTON—Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 
EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, SAT- 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 











BRIDGEPORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 


From Piers 27 and 28, East River, 
foot Catharine St., N. Y. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 
For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 27 (New), E. K,, New York. 


Telephone, 800 Orchard. 


Practical and Artistic Basketry 
By LAURA ROLLINS TINSLEY 
Former Principal in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools. 

The first book published on basketry, 
designed expressly for teachers ar . 

schools. Cloth, 12mo. $1.90. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York City 














11-15 East 24th Street, New York 







Ogre like Sapolio-They waste § 
themselves to make the world & 

@ brighter. SAPOLIO is the 
geelectric light of house-cleaning: | 











Now Ready 





For the Entire United States 
1906-1907 


School Directories 





50 STATES 


24 BOOKS 





The first complete list of School Directories for the entire United 


States ever published. 


_ Each State list is a complete directory of the superintendents and 
principals of the public graded schools, of the county superintendents, 
and of the heads of colleges, normal schools and academies. 


aac : - One Book 
ississippi 

Arizona ; 

California 


+O k 
Nevada — pe 


Arkansas 
Louisiana ......... ) 


GCotetade .......26: 
Nebraska 

+ One Book 
New Mexico | 
Wyoming 


Connecticut 
Massachusetts.... | One Book 
Rhode Island .... | 


Delaware 
Dist. of Columbia. 
Maryland One Book 
New Jersey 


F lorida ‘ One Book 
Georgia j 


a aii seed: ot ae | 
Montana | One Book 
| 


Washington . 


Illinois 


Indian Territory. . 
Oklahoma 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Maine .... 
New Hampshire... 
Vermont | 


Michigan .......... 


Minnesota 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Missouri 


New York 


North Carolina.... 
South Carolina.... 


Virginia 
West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


In connection with the address of each principal or superintendent is 
given the number of teachers in his school and the yearly salary he receives. 


$1.25 EACH. 


FULL SET, $25.00 
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